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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Spe embarrassed silence which normally sur- 
rounds the Inter-Allied war-debt question 
has once more been broken. For some 
days messages purporting to give the terms 
upon which France would like to fund her 
debt to America have descended on this 
island in flocks. In one point all these reports 
agree—France contemplates terms of much less 
severity than those granted to ourselves in 1922. 
If ‘anything comes of the present discussion 
two points will surely be put forward with respect 
but firmness by our own Government. (1) We 
must not be penalized for our greater alacrity in 
coming to terms with our creditor: it would be a 
singular perversion of justice were the most will- 
ing debtor to receive the hardest treatment; (2) 
we cannot calmly stand by while France, on whose 
behalf our own debt to the U.S.A. was largely 
contracted, makes arrangements to pay the U.S.A. 
while ignoring her indebtedness to us. Such an 
arrangement would indeed be, as the Manchester 
Guardian remarks, ‘‘ grotesquely unfair’ to 
ourselves. 


ANGLO-GERMAN TRADE TREATY 

The signature of an Anglo-German Trade 
Treaty on Tuesday was an event of considerable 
importance in the history of post-war relations 
between former enemies. The text of the Treaty 


is not yet public, but so far as its terms are known ~ 


they are such as should bring considerable benefits 
not only to British exporters of goods, but also— 
a highly important addition—to British purveyors 
of services. The advantages secured by Britain 
are said not to stop short at Most Favoured Nation 
Treatment, but further to embrace the most com- 
prehensive guarantees that no oblique discrimina- 
tion shall be used against our goods, and that no 
hindrance shall be placed in the way of British 
banks, insurance houses, and shipping firms 
wishing to operate in Germany. Germany on her 
side obtains a political concession which she will 
not value lightly. The British Government guar- 
antees to introduce legislation removing all dis- 
abilities hitherto suffered by Germans (as opposed 
to other aliens) in this country. So perish the 
vain dreams of a ‘‘ war after the war,’’ of a per- 
manent economic boycott against Germany to pre- 
vent her ever regaining the industrial primacy 
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which loomed so dangerous in 1914. Whether we 
like it or not, we have got to live in one world 
with our late foes, and there is nothing to be 
gained by letting slip chances for rendering our 
relations with her profitable to either party. 


EGYPT ACQUIESCES 


The new Egyptian Government has agreed to 
the British demands, but has lost a couple of its 
members by so doing. One at least of the two 
appointments made in consequence of these 
resignations is of distinct advantage to Egypt. 
We should not ordinarily think of a Minister of 
Education as the authority on whom the main- 
tenance of political calm devolves, but much of 
the trouble in Egypt arises out of the disorderli- 
ness and the seditious tendencies of students, and 
the appointment of Rifaat Pasha, who took a very 
strong line in 1920 and again in 1923 when the 
educational institutions of Egypt were hot-beds of 
treason, is the right one for this position. But it 
would be premature to indulge in optimism about 
the Egyptian situation as a whole. It is not only 
the presence in the country of Mr. Asquith that 
suggests the advice to wait and see. 


THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP 


By twenty-six votes to seven—Liberal voting is 
now on a microscopic scale—Mr. Lloyd George 
has been elected temporary leader of the party in 
the House. The occasion afforded opportunities 
for plain speaking, which seem to have been 
utilized. There is naturally much speculation as 
to the intentions of the Liberals who voted 
against Mr. Lloyd George. Including as they do 
members of the standing of Captain Wedgwood 
Benn and Commander Kenworthy, their hostility 
is a very serious menace to the tiny Liberal group. 


More interesting than the position of Mr. Lloyd 
George in his party is his position in the country. 
There have been few more swift and complete falls 
from influence than that which has overtaken Mr. 
George. Less than five years ago he was the most 
famous statesman in Europe, possibly in the 
world. To-day he occupies a back bench in the 
Commons, and has apparently lost, at all events 
for the moment, the power to attract and fascinate 
the crowd. Certainly the country does not at 
present believe in him. Will he come back? Not 
unless he can espouse some great cause. Even 
his magnetic personality will not suffice without a 
compelling creed, and he seems bankrupt of ideas. 
His position is none too secure within his own 
party. Although at his election there were only 
seven dissentients, seven in a party of forty is a 
fair proportion, and outside the House, among the 
brotherhood of defeated candidates, this heavenly 
number has an important following. 


TRAFFIC RELIEF 


The Home Secretary’s suggestion of more tube 
railways and an_ underground motor road 
approaches the traffic problem in the right wav; 
everything possible must be done to relieve the 


roads. For that reason, still more than for 
reasons of civic pride in our open spaces and the 
pity of encroaching upon them, we think Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks’s further suggestion of 
new roads through the parks a thoroughly bad one. 
The new roads would have to lead out of, and into, 
existing roads, and would thus merely entice more 
traffic on to the streets. Besides, the roads now 
in use between the points which he proposes the 
new roads should serve are not particularly 
crowded. The present way of getting from one 
side of the Green Park to the other is easy; the 
same is true of Hyde Park. Any scheme for 
relieving ground traffic should be encouraged: it 
is the only possible solution of this growing prob- 
lem. Undoubtedly the best scheme yet devised is 
that of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, for huge over- 
head roads. But the Government with enough 
courage and imagination to adopt it has yet to 
be found. 


TARIFF OR SUBSIDY? 


The President of the National Farmers’ Union, 
in his reply to the Minister of Agriculture’s invita- 
tion to nominate representatives for the proposed 
Conference, asks for further information. He 
wants to know whether the Government propose 
to obtain an increased arable acreage by means of 
subsidies or tariffs. The answer must be, sub- 
sidies. A tariff is debarred, first, by the promise 
given by Mr. Baldwin not to tax food, and 
secondly, by the fact that much of our grain is 
imported from the Dominions, and we could not 
erect a fiscal barrier against them. 


AGRICULTURE AND SAFETY 


The idea of a subsidy is uncongenial to us, who 
have assiduously opposed the bolstering up of 
industries by artificial means. But, as we have 
previously pointed out, the case of agriculture is 
quite exceptional. Agriculture is a line of defence 
as truly as the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force. 
A nation which regards it as essential to pay 
hundreds of millions a year to maintain its defence 
forces ought not to boggle at a few millions a year 
to safeguard its food. Agriculture is our fourth 
line of defence. 


THE LEAGUE 


The League of Nations will be well in the fore- 
ground of international interest in the coming week. 
On Monday the Council of the League will 
assemble for the transaction of current business. 
The constitution of the League being still little 
understood by the average man in this country, we 
may be permitted to recall that the Council is, 
roughly, the Executive Committee of the League, 
composed of the representatives of the major 
powers, who sit permanently on it, together with 
those of certain minor powers, selected by annual 
balloting among these latter. The Council meets 
roughly each quarter, unlike the Assembly, which, 
unless convened for extraordinary business, comes 
together only once a year, at that season when 
Swiss skies are still blue, but autumn breezes have 
tempered the sun’s ardour, in fact just when 
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Geneva is so bewitchingly beautiful that the lot of 
the permanent secretariat domiciled there appears, 
alike to politicians newly escaped from Northern 
fogs and to those enjoying a holiday from grilling 
southern sunshine, one of unmixed bliss. 


GOOD OMENS 

Geneva, however, as the Secretariat is often at 
pains to point out, is less pleasant in December, 
and the Council have shown themselves not devoid 
of worldly wisdom in accepting the Italian Govern- 
ment’s invitation to hold the coming meeting in 
Rome. Originally, this meeting was to have been 
one of exceptional importance, as the next stages 
of the campaign for international disarmament 
were then to have been discussed. The change of 
Government in Great Britain has, however, neces- 
sitated a revision of this programme, not because, 
as certain hasty critics assumed, Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Chamberlain airily dismiss all the hard work 
that has been put into the elaboration of the 
Protocol as vain, but because they could not con- 
ceivably be expected to form a considered judgment 
on a matter so delicate and so overwhelmingly 
important, during the first hurried month of office- 
holding. Substantial indications have been given 
that the Government will, as soon as time permits, 
approach the problem from a constructive, and not 
a destructive point of view, producing positive 
suggestions for the improvement of the scheme 
under discussion, as well as reasons why they can- 
not accept it as it stands. Meanwhile, it is a matter 
for self-congratulation that we are once more repre- 
sented on the Council by a statesman of interna- 
tional standing, and not by the well meaning but 
irresponsible politician who was Mr. MacDonald’s 
unlucky and incomprehensible choice. 


ANOTHER LEAGUE LOAN 


On the same day as Rome witnesses the 
assembly of the League Council, London will be 
subscribing money for the third international loan 
issued under League auspices. Greece is this time 
the beneficiary. The finances of that country 
having, despite the confusion and disasters of the 
last five years, kept their head fairly well above 
water, they will not be subjected to strict and 
detailed control like those of Austria and Hungary. 
Only the very ample revenues earmarked as 
security for the service of the loan will come under 
direct contro]. The purpose of the loan is not, as in 
the other cases, to assist the general rehabilitation 
of a disorganized State, but to render productive 
the otherwise worse than wasted labour of a million 
and a half refugees from Asia Minor. It is an 
important point, however, that the loan is a busi- 
Ness proposition, not a charitable enterprise. Not 
to help the helpless (a worthy aim, but one better 
reserved for private benevolence), but to realize 
potential wealth, is its prime purpose. The much 
calmer political atmosphere of the last half-year in 
Greece cannot but encourage prospective lenders. 


PROTEST BY BOYCOTT 

Boycotting of Parliament by discontented 
Oppositions is becoming a familiar feature of 
European politics. The Croatians started the 
fashion with their obstinate refusal to take any part 


in the deliberations of the Belgrade Parliament. 
Italy followed suit with the ‘‘ Secession to the 
Aventine ’’ of the combined Anti-Fascist Parties, 
who this week have reaffirmed their determination 
to have neither part nor lot in the proceedings at 
Monte Citorio in present circumstances. Now the 
Parliaments of Prague and Budapest are similarly 
widowed of their livelier elements. In Czecho- 
slovakia Parliamentary Government is at best 
something of a farce, since all the important 
deliberations take place precedently in the bosom 
of the composite Committees of the five Govern- 
mental Parties, which wield the real power. The 
determination of the Government to rush the 
Budget through Parliament without giving anv 
opportunities for serious discussion so irritated the 
German section (representing the principal tax- 
payers) that they decided to withdraw altogether 
from the debate, and were quickly followed by the 
Magyars and the Slovak autonomists. In Hun- 
gary the forcible exclusion of part of the Opposi- 
tion, and the voluntary withdrawal of another part, 
were occasioned by a furious scene in which wild 
accusations of corruption were preferred against 
the Premier. Budapest has consequently been 
filled with mounted police, but as we write there 
seems no reason to fear that the situation will get 
out of hand. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND MIGRATION 


The gathering that assembled to do honour to 
Colonel Obed Smith on his retirement from the 
office of Superintendent of Emigration for Canada 
was large and representative, and it is gratifying 
to know that at last an opportunity has been found 
of showing appreciation to a man who perhaps 
more than anyone else has been responsible for 
the transportation of people from this country to 
Canada. In his speech the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies frankly admitted that so far ‘‘ a very 
inadequate job ’’ has been made of the transfer 
of people from the Motherland to the Dominions, 
and he touched the weak spot when he said ‘‘ we 
must educate the people first of all to understand 
what the Empire is and that it is not the distance 
that makes the difference, but the differences 
between civilizations, between culture, and between 
attitudes of mind. That has to be overcome.” 
Whatever is said about the causes of unemploy- 
ment, the main cause is that this country is over- 
populated. Some more effective plans than those 
now existing must be brought into being for deal- 
ing with our surplus population, and it is to be 
hoped that the Government will not lose sight of 
this fact when framing their legislation. 


THE ART TREASURES OF RUSSIA 


Some months ago we were able to report on first- 
hand evidence that the art treasures of the public 
and great private collections of Russia were intact 
and the object of skilled attention, while the 
rumours of the sale of the Crown Jewels were 
absolutely untrue. We are glad to see this state- 
ment corroborated on the authority of so eminent 
an expert as Sir Martin Conway, who has just com- 
pleted his account of a personal inspection of 
them. However mixed the motives of the present 
dictators of Russia may have been, their action in 
this matter is a great relief to all lovers of art. 
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THE FACTS ABOUT FOOD 
II—VESTED INTERESTS IN MEAT 


HE problem of meat prices, far more serious 
| to the poor and the middle classes than that 
of milk prices, which we dealt with last week, 
is complicated and obscure. It would be altogether 
wrong to assume that any one factor is responsible 
for the whole discrepancy between the price based 
on actual costs and that at which meat is now 
being supplied to the public. And it would be 
yielding to mere prejudice to take it for granted 
that combines, where they exist, necessarily mean 
exploitation of the consumer. It is fairly 
generally agreed by those having knowledge of 
the facts that the milk combine has done some 
good, and it is quite possible that combines in 
regard to meat have been productive of some bene- 
fit to the public in the regulation of supplies and 
the maintenance of quality. It is not with any 
idea of producing the sole or principal culprits or 
of suggesting any improper activity that attention 
is drawn to the extent to which the members of a 
single family dominate the British market for 
imported meat where it is not controlled by cer- 
tain great American firms working in what seems 
to be close co-operation. 

The members of the Vestey family may be, and 
probably are, actuated by the most admirable 
motives individually, but no degree of commercial 
virtue in individuals can exempt the trust they 
have built up from the charge of being in fuller 
control of the meat market than it is desirable for 
any one group of persons to be. The Vestey 
family direct the Union Cold Storage Company, 
which was established rather less than thirty years 
ago with quite a small capital, but which has 
gradually acquired all or nearly all the ordinary 
shares in a very large number of important con- 
cerns, and in recent years has earned profits vary- 
ing between a third of a million and nearly half a 
million sterling. |The companies of which the 
Union.Cold Storage Company is thus in control 
include the British Beef Company, the North 
Australian Meat Company, Eastmans, Fletchers, 
the Argenta Meat Company, Lonsdale and 
Thompson, the British and Argentine Meat Com- 
pany, Layton and Company. In every instance 
the vendor with whom the Union Cold Storage 
Company dealt was the Western United Invest- 
ment Trust. But this concern was virtually the 
Vestey family under a business name. The pro- 
cedure appears to have been that members of the 
family, already in control of the Union Cold 
Storage Company, severally or jointly acquired 
the various businesses mentioned above, and some 
others, and then disposed of them virtually to 
themselves under the designation of the Union 
Cold Storage Company. Quite why such pro- 
cedure should have been followed is not evident. 
It has had certain conveniences, but we need not 
conclude that they dictated it. The general public 
has learned from time to time that the Storage 
Company was becoming possessed of the ordinary 
shares of meat companies, and has provided the 
capital represented by the preference shares, which 
do not in the normal course of events give any 
control of policy, but it can hardly have realized 
that both vendors and purchasers were in fact 
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bearers of the name of Vestey, and that the fina! 
effect was to make the Vesteys masters of the 
meat market wherever it was not controlled by the 
American firms. 

If there was true competition between the Ameri- 
cans and the British, it may have been to British 
advantage that there was a formidable combine on 
this side of the Atlantic instead of only a number 
of small firms without a common policy. Four 
years ago it was officially reported that the 
American firms had made progress here by ruth- 
less and successful efforts to undersell the isolated 
British firms, and a combine here may have been 
rendered inevitable by the conditions. But that 
the activities of the great combine directed by 
members of the Vestey family have not lowered 
the prices of meat to a reasonable level is obvious. 

Yet they have had to their hands most elaborate 
and seemingly efficient machinery. In regard to 
the import of meat they may have had to share 
their power with the great American firms, but in 
regard to distribution after import, it would appear 
that they have had a very strong position indeed. 
They have had the advantage of being on the spot, 
and they have set up well over 2,000 retail estab- 
lishments besides their wholesale agencies. It is 
difficult to see where they have been handicapped, 
and easy to see where they have been in a situa- 
tion with superior opportunities. If the results 
have not been such as to check any rise in prices 
due to American efforts, if prices have risen 
beyond reason, there can be no higher authorities 
on the causes than certain members of the Vestey 
family. 

Hitherto, however, if our memory serves us, 
they have not given the public the benefit of their 
opinions on the circumstances which frustrate all 
endeavours, assuming them to be made, to keep 
prices down. The public has so far heard little 
except stories of how beef which cost somewhere 
about threepence or fourpence a pound in 
Australia and was sold at only a penny or so more 
at Smithfield is offered to consumers at well over 
a shilling a pound. The suggestion has always 
been that the chief, if not the only, offender is the 
retailer. It is perfectly true that some retailers 
have profiteered grossly, and almost all are too 
ready with the argument that since the public 
demand is for the best cuts they have to over- 
charge for those in order to recoup losses on the 
worst cuts. The official inquiry now being 
instituted will show, no doubt, the extent of the 
retailers’ crimes. But the retailers are not all 
independent. Many of them are the servants of 
those interested in importation, storage, and dis- 
tribution. Can it be suggested that the compara- 
tively small men, working on their own, are able 
to profiteer everywhere while retailers representing 
great importing, storing, and distributing con- 
cerns virtuously but ineffectively compete against 
them with lower prices? 

Be the petty independent retailer in certain 
instances as monstrous an embodiment of avarice 
as you please, he cannot dominate a market which 
is in fact controlled by importing, storing, and 
distributing firms working in co-operation or in a 
definite combine like that directed by the Vestey 
family. The small retailer has not the first word 
in the matter, and he has not the last. His 
tyranny can be broken by any great concern which 
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cares to enter the retail market, and that market 
has been entered by the combine on a great scale. 
There must then be some, circumstances, at present 
quite unknown to the public, which victimise the 
Vestey family and oblige them to acquiesce in 
prices which are demonstrably too high. The 
official inquiry will throw some light on this 
obscurity, but meanwhile it seems proper to invite 
those who manage the Union Cold Storage Com- 
pany to give the public some information on the 
subject. 


LITERATURE AND THE PEDAGOGUE 


HERE was never a more desperate effort 
T aan that of teaching English literature. 

English literature we say advisedly, for that 
some literatures can be taught with a very con- 
siderable measure of success admits of no doubt. 
The literature of the Latin races in particular, 
except where certain quite modern tendencies—the 
Symbolist tendency, for example—have affected 
the Latin mind, is for the most part not very diffi- 
cult to teach. The finest qualities in it may remain 
imperfectly appreciated by the majority of the 
taught, even by the majority of the teachers, but 
there is much that can be clearly exposed by a 
merely rational method in the literature of a tradi- 
tion which allowed Racine to prefer one among his 
tragedies as ‘“‘the most reasonable.’’ Where, in 
the splendid and reckless profusion of our Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean drama, shall the English 
teacher find the play that is to be advanced to a 
place of honour for its reasonableness ? And where 
in our incomparable lyrical poetry are there those 
virtues which lend themselves to reasoned exposi- 
tion? Our poetry, like everything else English, 
is the product of what Mr. George Santayana has 
called the inner, the psychic weather, of the Eng- 
lishman, and that yields as little to logical treat- 
ment as the outer weather of this island. The 
beauty of Nature for our poets is not that of a set 
panorama, but of a world continually changing 
under changeful skies; and the English lyric, at 
its most characteristic, sings out of an atmosphere 
which can be experienced but hardly explained. 
Our prose, too, instead of being akin to significant 
conversation about definite, more or less mundane 
things, is for the most part the utterance of poets, 
of prophets, of strange humorists, our writers of 
social prose being mostly secondary men and our 
greatest hardly in the strict sense prose writers at 
all. Our prose, in its way, almost as much as our 
poetry, defies the teacher. 

We need not wonder, then, that the pedagogue 
has often given up his true task in despair, and 
turned a lesson in English literature into one in 
grammar, the derivations of words, the examina- 
tion of historical allusions, or what not. Yet the 
difficulty of English literature as a subject for 
schools should suggest not its abandonment or 
reduction to spiritless inquiry into non-essentials, 
but the broadening of the way of approach to it. If 
English literature cannot be taught in the ordinary 
sense, if acquisition of what is essential in it must 
be by a process of divination, that is no reason 
for turning away, but only an argument for a 
more human and more imaginative way of attack- 
ing the subject. And many teachers and writers 


of books for schools have come in recent years to 
understand and act on this. Execrable as may be 
certain annotated editions, certain manuals of 
English literature still in use here and there, it is 
a good deal easier than it was to find books which 
will help the learner by putting him into an alert 
and receptive state of mind. Far above the level 
of educational work we have seen in the last thirty 
years the triumph of humanity, humour, imagina- 
tion, in professorial teaching of the subject. To 
cite names without pretence of exhausting those 
particularly deserving of honour, the gusto of Mr. 
Saintsbury when he gave to Edinburgh what has 
since reached the whole English-reading world, 
the happy though perhaps not always carefully 
enough considered appreciations and speculations 
of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, the constantly human 
enthusiasm of Mr. Oliver Elton, have had their 
effect lower down. 

Still, much remains to be done, and something 
to be guarded against. Impatience with pedantry, 
becoming enough to scholars, is suspect when 
assumed by men who have not earned the right 
to despise it; and even with scholars may go too 
far, as when the late Sir Walter Raleigh wrote a 
certain passage in his volume on Shakespeare 
suggesting to casual readers that we might 
have relished Shakespeare better without those 
illustrious students of his text who have restored 
for us the beauty of some of his finest phrases. 
There is another kind of zeal against which we 
must protect ourselves. The devotees of modernity 
occasionally imply that children at school might 
advantageously exchange some of our older for 
some of our modern or even contemporary authors, 
and we have even heard mutterings about the 
need of a school edition of Mr. H. G. Wells. All 
this that children may speedily apprehend the 
world into which they have been born. Well, but 
it is the world of the old masters even more than 
that of our contemporaries, and it is a very neces- 
sary part of education to impress on young minds 
the continuity of human affairs and the permanence 
of human characteristics. Also, if literature is to 
be enjoyed for itself, we must let it recommend 
itself by purely literary qualities, not by its 
obvious relevance to the conditions and needs of 
our hour. That the young should grow up sound 
judges of their age is desirable, but how should 
they judge it except by comparison and against 
the background of the past? And we need not 
fear that in directing them to sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century Engiish, or even to the so démodé 
Victorians, we are imprisoning them in the past. 
All these ancient or elderly treasures will reveal 
to the eyes of each generation something not often 
or perhaps at all perceived by earlier readers, and 
the new age will be newest in the novelty of its 
interpretation of the past, not in turning its back 
on its intellectual heritage. : 


The Print Collector’s Quarterly for the current quarter is, as 
usual, full of interesting and valuable matter. Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson calls attention to six chances of discovering new Diirer 
states at present unknown; Mr. A. P. Oppé describes. the etch- 
ings of the fourth Earl of Aylesford with illustrations ; Mr. Lionel 
Lindsay writes on the progress of ‘Etching in Australia’ with 
some good examples, not the least striking being of his own 
work; Mr. F. Weitenkampf gives a history of ‘ French Illustra- 
tors of the Second Empire’ with a very just appreciation of the 
social atmosphere in which they worked ; and Mr. E. L. Allhusen 
concludes an unusually brilliant number by a paper on ‘ Some 
Modern Aquatints.’ 
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A LEGAL MUDDLE 
By A. A. B. 


HE facts of the case of Robinson v. The 
Midland Bank make what the French call 
une bien sdle histoire. I do not propose to 
moralize on those facts, first because all such 
moralizing must unavoidably be platitudinous; 
and secondly because we have not got all the facts. 
Two of the principal actors in this Balzackian story 
have not yet spoken. Sir Hari Singh perhaps 
will never speak. But the A.D.C., Captain 
Arthur, who, despite the judge’s assertion 
that he never held His Majesty’s commission in the 
army, appears to have been a temporary officer in 
the Royal Artillery, has been arrested in Paris 
under an extradition warrant charging him with 
larceny. Captain Arthur, who I understand is an 
Irishman, already begins to speak, and denies 
that he had a cheque, and declares that the evidence 
is a pack of lies. All this will be sifted at Bow 
Street and the Old Bailey in due course. Mean- 
while, no one should denounce Captain Arthur on 
the evidence of witnesses like Hobbs and Newton. 
The legal argument conducted by Lord Darling, 
Sir John Simon, and Lord Halsbury stands on a 
different footing. Any Briton is entitled to call 
the Law ‘‘a Hass’”’; and we have the authority of 
Lord Halifax for the saying that ‘‘ if the laws could 
speak for themselves, the first persons they would 
complain of would be the lawyers.’’ Speaking for 
myself as one not wholly devoid of legal education 
and experience, all the eminent lawyers concerned, 
including the judge, seem to have made a pretty 
hash of it. 

The truest thing Lord Darling said, and the 
shortest and the least funny, was that ‘‘ the action 
ought never to have been brought at all.’’ It was 
indeed consummate impudence on the part of C. E. 
Robinson, who had received £25,000 as a consola- 
tion for his wife’s adultery, to sue the Bank for 
£125,000, the balance of the sum which he sub- 
sequently discovered had been extracted from the 
Indian prince as hush-money. Had the case come 
before a judge with a less compelling gust for the 
Human Comedy than Lord Darling, I cannot help 
thinking it would have been over in a couple of 
days, and that on the conclusion of the plaintiff’s 
case judgment would have been entered for the 
defendants on Sir John Simon’s application. 

Robinson’s action against the Bank was the 
familiar one of ‘‘ money had and received by the 
defendant for the use of the plaintiff,’’ with an 
alternative plea of ‘‘ negligence ’’ in paying away 
plaintiff's money to somebody else without his 
authority. The first, indeed the sole, point to be 
decided was: Did the Midland Bank receive the 
money, £150,000, for and to the use of the C. E. 
Robinson who claimed it in Court? If the Bank 
did not receive the money for the use of that par- 
ticular Robinson, there could be no negligence in 
paying it to somebody else, Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson. Surely that is quite a narrow issue of 
law and fact. 

Hobbs, at one time managing clerk for Appleton 
& Co., solicitors, received a cheque signed by the 
Indian Rajah, drawn on his own bankers telling 
them to pay £150,000 to Appleton & Co. or order. 
Hobbs thereupon wrote a letter to a branch of the 


Midland Bank saying that he wished to open an 
account in the name of C. Robinson, enclosing a 
specimen signature, and the cheque for £150,000 
from Mr. A, with this endorsement, ‘‘ pay to the 
order of C. Robinson, Appleton & Co.” In the 
ordinary course of business, supposing nothing to 
be wrong, the Midland Bank would have received 
instructions from Appleton to open an account for 
C. Robinson, with a cheque payable to Appleton 
and specially endorsed to Robinson. The Bank 
had therefore to expect that the deposit would be 
operated on by cheques signed C. Robinson, which 
was exactly what happened. C. Robinson was 
their new customer, whom they had not seen, but 
whose drafts they were bound to honour as long as 
the effects were there, and they had no reason to 
suspect foul play. The contention of Charles 
Edward Robinson, known as Charlie Bloomfield in 
the ring, that the Bank had and received the money 
for his use is clearly absurd, as the money was paid 
in and drawn out without his knowledge. 

Anybody may open an account in any name he 
chooses at a Bank. It may be a fictitious name, 
like Pickwick, or some real name. Such accounts 
and such cheques are quite common. I remember 
that at the time of the Trafalgar Square riots in 
1887, somebody opened an account at one of the 
Charing Cross banks in the name of J. Chamber- 
lain, and sent a cheque with that signature for £500 
to one of the leaders of the riots. It was a piece of 
political spite, no doubt : but the money was there 
all right, and the signature on the cheque corre- 
sponded with the specimen. Indeed accounts are 
often opened in the name of a letter of the alphabet, 
when the drawer wishes to conceal his identity, as 
in cases of ‘‘ secret intelligence,’’ or espionage. 
Why Hobbs chose as his fictitious drawer the name 
and initial of a man whom he knew very well has 
not been explained. It is clear that Hobbs had no 
intention of transferring the money to the Charlie 
Robinson whom he knew, and that if he had so 
intended, he had no power to do so, as the money 
was not his. 


Lord Darling decided that the £150,000 was 
stolen from the Rajah, that is, that the cheque 
was signed by him under ‘“ duress,’”’ or the 
compulsion of fear, not of bodily harm but of 
exposure in the divorce court. The money there- 
fore still belongs to Sir Hari Singh, although 
the Bank has paid it away to the thieves. The 
cheques by which the money was drawn out 
were not forgeries, inasmuch as the hand that 
signed the specimen signature was the same hand 
that signed the cheques. But the Bank had un- 
wittingly received as a deposit stolen money in the 
form of a genuine cheque signed under duress. 
How was the Bank to know that? The Midland 
Bank cleared the Rajah’s cheque in the ordinary 
course: what was it to the Bank to whom the 
cheque was endorsed, or by whom it was drawn 
out? I am not a Bank director or manager. But 
I should have thought that in opening an account 
for so large a sum in the name of an indorsee the 
Bank would have asked to see their new customer. 
Banks are bound by statute to know the signatures 
of their customers, as they are liable to repay 
money obtained by forgery. I do not know that 


they are under any statutory obligation to satisfy 
themselves as to the source of their deposits. If 
the Bank manager had sent for Hobbs, and hac 
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made the ordinary inquiries, is it not possible that 
instead of cashing the Robinson cheques he would 
have sent for the police ? 

As for the eminent lawyers, I do not think Sir 
John Simon has added to his reputation for 
lucidity. I expect Lord Halsbury, like the 
labourer at sessions, ‘‘ wishes he had never seen 
the duck.’’ With regard to Lord Darling, I find 
people divided into those who like his jokes, and 
those who don’t. 


A SHORT WAY WITH BORES 


By NorMAN DAVEY 


a very jolly place to live in if it were not 

for the people in it. There, as Hamlet said 
(who might well have been a bit of a bore in his 
day), is the rub. We could, all of us, rub along 
well enough if it was not for all the other folk who 
rub against us. These unnecessary people—some 
known to us, some unknown: some clever, some 
stupid : some young, some old—are of a class unto 
themselves, and are named Bores. These Bores 
are, of course, to be found in all places, in all 
classes, in all times. But Bores of all sorts, and 
these are many, are seen at their best (or worst) in 
those social conveniences known as clubs. 

I suppose most of us belong to too many clubs. 
At least, I know I do: and whenever Christmas 
draws near (as it does now) I begin to talk of 
resigning, and learn that the subscription will 
have to be paid for the forthcoming year; and I 
hold my hand until next year, and next year again 
remember my Boredom too late. So it goes on; 
and, somehow, we put up with it. But lest quiet 
and gentle men are to be forced, ultimately, into 
desert places, I have been considering ways of 
combating the Common or Club Bore. _ In this 
matter, to be sure, all depends upon the sort of 
Bore he is and the kind of club he frequents. A 
species commonly met with, but less often now 
than in the past, is the Social Bore. He has 
always just come from meeting, or is just about 
to meet, titled or notable persons. He will talk of 
Lord X. (whom he met once at a political meeting) 
as only his brother might properly speak of him : 
of the notorious Mrs. Z. (who was pointed out to 
him at a charity matinée) as her husband, anyhow, 
has never dared to do. The best way with this 
Bore is to describe to him, in the greatest detail, 
the evening you spent in Mrs. Smith’s charming 
villa in Raynes Park. By the time you have 
described the company, eulogized the Australian 
Burgundy, touched upon the trifle, recalled Miss 
Smith’s adventure at the jumble sale, repeated the 
story about the pawnbroker that Smith told you 
on the doorstep, it is quite possible that the Social 
Bore will be no longer boring you. 

Then there is the Political Bore. At the pre- 
sent moment he has only two phases; and he is 
commonly young. He has either left the Liberal 
Party to stand as a Labour man or he has left the 
Liberal Party to stand as a Conservative. The 
former will tell you how he increased the people’s 
vote by 54 per cent. : he will tell you how mill girls, 
working twenty-five hours out of the twenty-four, 
Spent their little leisure in licking stamps for his 


W E are all agreed that the world would be 


election addresses, without payment, in the good 
of The Cause. The latter will explain to you, very 
meticulously, how it is that he is not an Under- 
Secretary of State in the Circumlocution Office. 
The one is best dealt with by a vigorously 
expressed belief in the grosser forms of slavery ; 
the other, by the creed of Communism. 

The Philosophic Bore, to be met with only in 
the older and more soporific clubs, is not so easy 
to circumvent. He is far more subtle in his 
method, and rarely proclaims himself (he is a 
Table Bore) before the celery. He is apt to chew 
that nutritive vegetable and, in answer to your 
remark about the weather, to quote Hegel to you, 
if possible (since you are less likely to understand 
him) in the German. He is best defeated by the 
invention of a German pundit of your own. I 
have found one, Phungstroen, excellent on occa- 
sion. His dictum that ‘‘ the quodammododative 
mythos of the epoptic content presupposes a 
ratiocination ad hoc,’’ is a match for the purest 
Hegelian. Not far removed from the Philosophic 
is the Linguistic Bore. He first finds out what 
foreign tongue you do not know (if any). If you 
are ignorant of French he will murmur ‘‘II est 
dangereux de se pencher en dehors,’’ or of Ger- 
man, ‘‘ Nicht hinauslehnen,”’ or of Italian, ‘* E 
pericoloso sporgersi.’”’ He is best answered in 
Ceramic. In not a few of my clubs I encounter the 
Sport Bore. He will tell you (if you will let him) 
how he saw Tiffen break the mile in ’73 : or Dubb 
throw the caber in ’82: or Boggins clear the long 
in ’94. But I have a much better story (it takes 
half an hour to tell) of how I saw Tompkins toss 
the halfpenny in ’23. But most Sports Bores 
leave me before I have finished it. 

In any club with a Thespian strain in it, you will 
meet the Stage Bore. His hair is very long and 
his voice very throaty, and some forty years ago he 
contracted for distempering a corridor in the 
Battersea Empire. This has become, in the course 
of years, the history of how he produced ‘ Pati- 
ence.’ He will tell you, with much gesture, exactly 
what Gilbert said to him and what he said to 
Sullivan, but the recital may be conveniently 
stopped, at any moment, by trying to borrow 
half-a-crown. In clubs of a large membership and 
catholicity in taste, you will certainly meet the 
Financial Bore. He is scarcely a Bore, since he is 
commonly self-interested. After the necessary 
consumption of alcohol, he will wish to let 
you in on the ground floor. Do not be 
let in. He, also, can be got rid of by 
an attempted loan. But not of half-a-crown. 
He might think it worth while. Five pounds is a 
safer figure. There is one Financial Bore of this 
type, of whom I have been trying to borrow a 
‘“‘ tenner ’’ for years. Without success : but I have 
never yet stepped on to that famous ground floor. 
Lastly (and not least), there are Old Bores. 
Something, I suppose, must be allowed to age. 
These are to be found in all clubs. They ring for 
the window to be closed in the heat of July: for a 
fire to be lit on the mildest day in November. They 
swallow their soup and sleep in the silence room— 
equally noisily. There is no remedy against these, 
save the march of time. There are also Women 
Bores. Some day (if I am spared) I will instruct 
you against these. 
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MOSCOW AND MAYFAIR 


By Ivor BROWN 


La Chauve-Souris. Directed by Nikita Balieff. The Strand 


Theatre. 
The Vortex. By Noel Coward. The Everyman Theatre. 


IRST came ‘The Bat’; then ‘ The Blue 
H Bird’; now ‘ The Bat’ again. These samo- 

variety entertainments are in the mode and 
deserve their success. M. Balieff appears before 
the curtain as a first-rate chairman, and one 
imagines him working behind it as a first-rate 
autocrat. His show bears throughout a vivid, per- 
sonal stamp; there are no frayed edges or dis- 
cordant notes about his production, which moves 
in a graceful see-saw between earthy buffoonery 
and a most ethereal melancholy. The last episode 
in the present bill, ‘ A Country Picnic in a Distant 
Province of Russia,’ suggests market-merry 
farmers and plenty of top-boots in violent motion. 
It turns out to be Tchekoff set to music; childish 
elders consume champagne by moonlight and 
maunder melodiously over their cups. One fore- 
sees a typically Russian return from the holiday 
mood; there will be brokers in the old home, 
whom the gentry will entertain with tea and philo- 
sophy, and perhaps a game of billiards. Here the 
art of Balieff touches the hem of Stanislavsky’s 
garment. 

But there was no doubt about what the public 
wanted on the evening of my visit. It was the 
Russia of stormy mirth, not the Russia of pacific 
dolefulness. ‘‘ Katinka,’ they cried, and we had 
again that frenzy from the village fair. They 
roared with delight at a Petrograd shopkeeper, 
bearded like a forestful of pards, chivvying his 
flirtatious young counter-jumpers, and at a 
military parade in which all ranks succeed one 
another in the favour of a lady, rising up from 
simian drummer-boy td an ogre of a generalis- 
simo, a Tunbelly Clumsy of the richest sort. It 
is part of M. Balieff’s skill that he can mould the 
humours of the street into delicate shapes without 
letting the vitality ooze away in the process. 

One or two of the turns verge on the mawkish 
and the ‘ pretty-pretty.”” ‘A Winter Evening,’ 
for example, is not beyond the reach of our own 
Palasseums, and ‘ An Ancient Cameo’ is one of 
these tableaux vivants, which make no improve- 
ment on the tableau mort. The Russians can act 
with such a blazing intensity that they merely 
waste their time in the episodes of pose and 
pirouette. In their fun they are best suited by 
something halfway between fantasy and ferocity ; 
their buffoonery is deep-chested and kicks like a 
mule. ‘ Katinka,’ best of the old turns, is also 
best of the new. ‘The Wooden Soldiers ’ march 
again, but with automata first acquaintance is the 
fondest. M. Balieff himself continues to chop his 
English, to shoot his murky explanations from 
a cavernous mouth, and to practise entertaining 
variations on the art of being morose. 


Why do not these companies with their 
dramatized memories of Old Russia encourage 
Britain also to go in search of its youth? It is 
not only by the waters of Volga that men sit 
down and weep divinely, nor is it in Nijni-Nov- 
gorod alone that peasants become vocal with all 


the fun of the fair. A little while ago the Arts 
League of Service, whose travelling theatre carries 
round the countryside an English Chauve-Souris, 
took a London theatre and gave us a most 
entrancing medley. If the company had only 
been called ‘‘ The Beetle Theatre from Buda- 
pest ’’ fashionable London would have raged at 
the box-office doors in its fury to be in at the 
latest topic of polite conversation. But they were 
only native folk with English dances, Celtic folk. 
music, sailors’ chanties, and the high spirits of 
the village green. Mayfair, so easily excited by 
Moscow, paid little heed, although it was patent 
that for material of jest and melody our natives 
were at least as well off as the Russians; what 
they lacked was the capital to attempt decoration 
on M. Balieff’s scale. I refuse to believe that we 
could not beat the Russians at their own game, 
and I insist that the game of ‘ The Bat’ is well 
worth playing. 

Mayfair, in the meanwhile, gets a fair share of 
attention from the up-to-date dramatists. Mr. 
Somerset Maugham gives us ‘ Our Betters’; Mr. 
Noel Coward might give to ‘The Vortex’ the 
sub-title of ‘ Our Best.’ Once more we are in the 
world of Sparkish and Lady Wishfort, where 
epigrams are mingled with the ethics of the farm- 
yard dust. These folk, whose life is a strenuous 
pursuit of the newest cocktails and the oldest sins, 
are apt to be tedious, but they certainly catch the 
dramatist’s eye out of all proportion to their 
voting-strength. Mr. Coward, however, has done 
more than bring Lady Wishfort up to the last 
minute; he is actually old-fashioned enough to 
give her a scolding. 

The scolding comes from Nicky Lancaster, the 
son of gay Mrs. Lancaster, who is not too old at 
forty to leave her husband in the study and her 
reputation in the mud. Nicky comes back from 
studying music in Paris to a domestic interior © 
which is all that money and immorality can make 
it. He brings with him a fiancée who immedi- 
ately appropriates his mother’s favourite Guards- 
man, whereupon Nicky revolts and goes, like 
Hamlet, to his mother’s chamber, there to use 
language which may lack the Dane’s directness, 
but says very much the same thing. Nicky, who, 
apparently owing to lack of parental influence, 
has taken to drugs as well as to the piano, offers 
to forswear his weakness if his mother will 
abandon hers, and we leave them both in full flood 
of emotional penitence. That Mrs. Lancaster did 
not forget the existence of young Guardsmen and 
that Nicky continued to visit shady chemists is a 
conclusion left to the imagination. 

Mr. Coward’s play is adroit work. His rotters 
are admirably drawn, and the general corruption 
has the saving salt of wit. The transition of 
Nicky from toleration to a fury of revolt is the 
essence of the piece, and the part, which is played 
by the author, is excellent both in design and in 
execution. The second act is a crescendo of 
nervous excitement that rises to a high dramatic 
pitch, and the internal conflict of the boy, who 
is both of this world and above it, keeps the issue 
plausible while the storm is raging. Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, as Mrs. Lancaster, philanders at 
leisure and repents in haste, and this butterfly on 


the wing and then on the wheel could hardly be 
better simulated. 
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THE MOND COLLECTION 
By Tamcrep BORENIUS 


TUDENTS of the history of art criticism are 
S antes with the embittered battles which 

some thirty or forty years ago were fought 
round the Italian connoisseur and collector, Gio- 
vyanni Morelli. Reviewing these polemics at the 
distance of more than a generation, one is, I think, 
forcibly struck both by the absurdity of the claim 
that Morelli’s far-famed ‘* experimental method ”’ 
was something essentially new, and by the absolute 
lack of proportion in his onslaughts on Crowe and 
Cavaleaselle, without whose labours Morelli him- 
self would have been nowhere. He was, however, 
beyond question a connoisseur of very great dis- 
tinction and an enthusiast capable of engendering 
and stimulating a vivid and clearsighted interest 
in art. Morelli’s own collection of pictures, now 
preserved in the Town Gallery at Bergamo, is thus 
of extraordinary interest, and his influence upon 
numerous collectors and experts was an extremely 
beneficial one. Sir Henry Layard, whose collection 
has new graced the walls of the National Gallery 
for some years, profited greatly by Morelli’s help 
and advice, and among his earliest disciples was 
the well-known connoisseur Dr. J. P. Richter, 
through whom was formed the priceless collection 
of Dr. Ludwig Mond, lately displayed to the 
public, in accordance with the donor’s wishes, in 
one room of the National Gallery. Apart from its 
importance per se, the Mond collection has thus 
the added interest which attaches to an illustration 
of a memorable stage in the study and collecting 
of the old masters. 

With the exception of two Fayum portrait heads 
and Lucas Cranach’s delicious little ‘ Allegory of 
Jealousy,’ all the pictures in the Mond collection 
belong to the Italian school, and among these the 
masters of Northern Italy predominate numerically. 
The Umbrian and Florentine schools are, however, 
represented by some examples of quite exceptional 
quality. What a marvellous stroke of fortune for 
the National Gallery to become possessed, at this 
time of the day, of two absolutely unquestionable 
Botticellis of the importance of the two pictures 
of the legend of St. Zenobius! These form part 
of a series of four panels, one of which is now in 
the Dresden Gallery, while another, in 1911, passed 
from the Abdy collection to the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. Dr. Schubring, in his 
recent book on Cassoni, puts forward the surmise 
that they originally may have decorated the walls 
of a room, or possibly a receptacle of the sacra- 
ments, in the Archbishop’s Palace at Florence. 
They were probably painted about 1500, and thus 
belong to the last period of Botticelli’s career when 
his art reaches the highest pitch of intensity in its 
expression of mysticism and exaltation of feeling. 
The rush and feverish agitation of line knows no 
bounds in the panel of the ‘ Resuscitation of the 
Dead Child’ and the ‘ Exorcism of the Two 
Youths ’; in the panel of the ‘ Two Baptisms ’ 
(of St. Zenobius and his mother) the rhythm is 
much more staid, but the scene is marvellously 
dramatic and brimful with sentiment. An extra- 
ordinarily telling motive is the repetition of the 
curvilinear pose in the figures of the two 
neophytes, and in both panels the use made of the 


white surplices of the acolytes in the scheme of 
colour—wonderfully pure and crystalline 
through—is astonishingly bold and novel. __ 

At least equal in importance to the Botticelljs js 
the large Raphael ‘ Crucifixion,’ once, some eighty 
years ago, a coveted acquisition for the Galle 
which did not materialize and now, post tot dis. 
crimina rerum, finally incorporated with it. The 
picture was painted by Raphael at the age of nine- 
teen or twenty, and Vasari makes the remark that 
unless it bore the signature of Raphael, everyone 
would think that it was not by him but by his 
master Perugino. This, it must be said, is singu- 
larly shallow criticism ; the language of form is, of 
course, immediately recognizable as derived from 
Perugino, but in the hands of the younger 
master it is raised to a.level of incomparably greater 
expressiveness which tells us at once that we are 
face to face with an entirely different artistic per- 
sonality. The flow of line has a melodiousness 
which Perugino never achieved, and the spacious 
Umbrian landscape, with its quiet river winding 
between softly undulating hills, under a <sun- 
set sky, has an intensity of romantic charm of 
which Raphael had found the secret himself. 
All wisdom in art may be said to begin with a true 
appreciation of Raphael’s greatness. It is, how- 
ever, an appreciation which the examples hitherto 
representing him in the National Gallery have not 
made altogether easy. 

Turning to the Venetian School, it is gratifying 
to find that the National Gallery, already exception. 
ally fortunate in its Giovanni Bellinis, is yet 
materially strengthened by the inclusion of one of 
the Mond pictures. I am here referring to. the 
* Mourning over the Dead Christ.’ The subject of 
the Pieta was one which had a special appeal for 
the young Giovanni Bellini, and as one of the 
noblest members of a series—which culminates, 
perhaps, artistically in the unforgettable picture in 
the Brera at Milan—we must undoubtedly reckon 
the Mond version, in which restraint and poignancy 
blend in a fashion which—as so often with this 
master—immediately takes us to the world of Greek 
tragedy. The imaginative key is much tower in 
the other Bellini of the Mond Bequest, a fittle 
* Madonna and Child.’ It is, however, an abso- 
lutely genuine and very charming work, with a 
landscape background of characteristic novelty. 

A long-felt want in the National Gallery is sup- 
plied by the Titian of the Mond collection. Brilli- 
antly though the earlier manner of this master has 
long been represented at Trafalgar Square, one has 
so far looked there in vain for an example illus- 
trative of that wonderful autumn of Titian’s life, 
when his technique develops in the direction of a 
previously undreamt-of freedom and _ boldness, 
which runs parallel to a tremendous increase of 
dramatic power. Now comes the marvellous 
‘Madonna and Child’ of the Mond collection, 
dating from the last years of Titian’s life and typi- 
fying that stage of his career for which, looking 
back, all his previous phases seem but to be the 
preparation. The colour is almost a mono- 
chrome of golden grey, but how the sensitiveness 
of touch and modulation make up for this restric- 
tion in the scheme of colour. And how elemen- 
tally simple and effective is the expression of 
feeling. Rembrandt himself is here outdone, 
through the infinitely greater economy of utterance. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the Saturpay ReEviEw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

q Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
meek, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


JOURNALISTS AS DIPLOMATS 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I notice that your contributor, ‘‘ A. A. B.,’’ 
has advocated the appointment of journalists as Con- 
suls and Ambassadors. When the annual conference 
of the Institute of Journalists was held three years ago 
at Leeds, I moved that the Council be instructed to 
recommend Mr. Bonar Law, Prime Minister, and the 
Unionist Government to appoint journalists to these 
responsible diplomatic positions, when vacancies 
occurred. The motion as to ambassadors was carried 
unanimously. Mr. J. L. Garvin was then President. 
He was recommended as ambassador for Washington, 
U.S.A. That pre-eminent embassy was vacant about 
that date. 

** 1 do not see why journalists,’’ wrote ‘‘ A. A. B,’’ 
including in that term proprietors, editors, and con- 
tributors, ‘‘ should not enter the House of Commons, 
and there contend for the prizes of public life.’’ He 
pointed out that in the United States newspaper men 
receive their full share of recognition as ambassadors 
and in consular appointments. The Governments in 
Belgium, in Italy, and in France confer similar inter- 
national positions of distinction on distinguished 
journalists. In this country, Lord Morley was the 
first journalist who had risen to the rank of a Cabinet 
Minister. These and the other arguments, so power- 
fully put by ‘‘ A. A. B.,’’ were stated at the Conference 
at Leeds. The Council has not, evidently, carried out 
the instructions given to them. 

I am, etc., 
THomas OGILvy 


SITWELL’S POEMS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I trust my relationship to the author con- 
cerned need not debar me from making a few remarks 
concerning Mr. A. E. Coppard’s dogmatic and angry 
review of Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s poems. 

Mr. Coppard’s fury betrays him: and all that his 
criticism in reality amounts to is that Mr. Sitwell’s 
poetry is not of the sort for which he cares. There is 
no thrush in it, no charwoman, no landlady! Now, 
Mr. Coppard’s review is not the sort of Mr. Coppard 
I care for (I prefer him in his short-story outfit), but it 
is Mr. Coppard none the less, and it would be idle for 
me to deny it. 

In the same way those phrases which Mr. Coppard 
chooses specially for his rather magisterial condemna- 
tion will be seen by many others to be the expression 
of that literary personality which is so necessary to all 
writing. Are we to accept from him the statement that 
all poetry is something ‘‘ instant, simple, and clear ’’? 
On the contrary it seems to many that the most simple 
part of poetry is the reviewing of it, and that any 
definition of this art is ill-advised since it will probably 
be contradicted in the work of the next considerable 
poet. 

Finally, in his fury, Mr. Coppard has wiped the 
plate too clean. Surely he might (as we were taught to 
do in our nurseries) have ‘left a bit for Mr. 
Manners.”’ 

I am, etc., 
OsBERT SITWELL 

Eden-Grand Hotel, Cap d’Ail, France 
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CLASSES FOR SPEAKERS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Will you allow me a corner of your space in 
which to call attention to a very useful movement in the 
Primrose League? 

A class for training young speakers (beginners only) 
has been formed in connexion with our Head Offices, 
and is being held once a fortnight at 5 William Street, 
Lowndes Square, S.W. (near Albert Gate), by kind 
invitation of Mrs. Montagu. Young members of the 
Primrose League are taught step by step to acquire 
facility in expression, and lectures and addresses during 
the winter are being arranged. So many traps and pit- 
falls ensnare the unsuspecting speaker that the move- 
ment is a particularly useful one, and is likely to be 
attended with the best possible results. The Secretary 
of the Primrose League, 64 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1, will be happy to supply particulars on 
application. 

I am, etc., 
W. Greaves-Lorp 
(Vice-Chairman of Grand 
Council) 
1 Garden Court, Temple, E.C.4 


FORGOTTEN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer, in his pleasure over a 
supposed discovery, has apparently, in the article bear- 
ing the above title in your issue ot November 22, neg- 
lected to fortify his pleasure with knowledge. The 
title itself is, of course, borrowed from the late Mr. 
Andrew Tuer. The subject was treated by him, by the 
late Mr. Gleeson White, several times by Mr. E. V. 
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Lucas, by ‘‘ F. Anstey,’’ Mrs. E. M. Field, ; Miss 
Elizabeth Godfrey, and many other writers. It is not 
at all new. 

As regards the “‘ moral ” appended to some of the 
tales or poems mentioned, the reign of George III was 
in good company. Bunyan put morals to the worst 
poems for children ever written by a great man—Mr. 
Dearmer no doubt knows the book. So did Perrault 
and his English translators of the ‘ Tales of Mother 
Goose.’ 

Elizabeth Turner was Miss, not ‘‘ Mrs ”—a courtesy 
title. She imitated her even more capable and success- 
ful predecessors, Ann and Jane Taylor (see Mr. 
Lucas’s edition of their works). The device of putting 
half-disguised advertisements into the text was anti- 
cipated by John Newbery, Tabart, and my own 
ancestors, long before ‘‘ Mrs.” Turner used it. Mary 
Elliot and Mary Belson were the same person : Belson 
was her maiden name, as several of her forty odd books 
show. Those mentioned by Mr. Dearmer were among 
the least read of her works, many of which were trans- 
lated into French. The metre of ‘ My Sister’ is that 
of Cowper’s ‘My Mary,’ and had been used for children 
already by the Taylors in ‘My Mother ’—sometimes 
said to be the most often parodied of English poems. 
‘ Arabella Argus ’ was not widely read compared with 
very many of her contemporaries. The author (and 
publisher) of ‘ Sports of Childhood’ himself played 
cricket. 

I am, etc., 
F, J. Harvey Darton 

3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.4 


TIRED OLD WOMAN ”’ 
To the Editor of the SatrurpDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—As a child I saw on a country tombstone, I 

forget where : 
Here lies a poor woman who always was tired, 
For she lived in a world where too much was required. 
Her last words on earth were ‘‘ Dear friends, I am going 
To where there’s no cooking nor washing nor sewing. 
Don’t mourn for me now; don’t mourn for me never, 
For I'm going to do nothing for ever and ever.”’ 

It seems to me that the second line given by your 
correspondents—‘‘ She lived in a house where no help 
was hired ’’—is alien to English country life and 
thought, and the four additional lines quoted by them, 
especially the phrase ‘*‘ Loud anthems ringing,’’ seem 
to me to have a literary rather than an actual note. 


I am, etc., 
East ANGLIAN 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


EXHIBITIONS 


Bgaux Arts Gatvery (Bruton Place, Bond Street, W.1). 
Pottery including statuettes by Reginald F. Wells. 
December 20. 

SEVEN AND Five Socigty (5 Old Bond Street, W.1). Fifth Ex- 
hibition of Paintings and Sculpture. Until December 20. 


CONCERTS 
fZoutan Hatt (Bond Street, W.1). The London String Quar- 
tet. Beethoven Festival. Monday, December 8, and subsequently. 
Steinway Hartt (Wigmore Street, W.1). Joy Smith and 
Maxime Valmont, Pianoforte and Song Recital. On Thursday, 
December 11, at 8.30. 


Soon 
Until 


THEATRES 


New Tueatre. The Incorporated Stage Society’s production, 
* The Man with a Load of Mischief.’ On Sunday and Monday, 
December 7 and 8. 


Tug ‘ Oxp Vic.’ ‘ Hannele.’ On Tuesday, December 8. 


REVIEWS 


ARCHITECTURE 


Good and Bad Manners in Architecture. 
Trystan Edwards. Allan. 6s. net. 

Structures and Sketches. By Eric Mendelsohn. 
Translated by Herman George Scheffauer. 
Benn. net. 


|e would not be accurate in fact to say that Mr. 
Edwards’s book is more destructive than construc- 
tive. Yet that unquestionably is the flavour of it. We 
may remind ourselves, after a careful reading, of the 
many sound principles which he has brought forward 
so clearly, and from that argue the value of his advice 
to those concerned with building. That is construc- 
tive in a sense. But, having rendered justice, we shall 
remain predominantly impressed by his splendid ad- 
miration for certain styles of the past and his retro- 
spective hopes for the future. The tendency of his 
enthusiasms would be to turn us back to eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century architecture. It is true 
that this period produced work of a supremely urbane 
quality, and that from the civic, social aspect, the 
aspect of good manners with which Mr. Edwards is 
concerning himself, there are few better models. But 
must we have models? Mr. Edwards is bitter, and 
justly bitter against the Ruskinian mock-medieval, 
because it was the revival, and not very intelligent 
revival, of an uncivilized style. Is not the first objec- 
tion that it was a revival at all? Euston is no better 
than St. Pancras because Euston is based on a great 
and highly civilized style. 

There remains, however, the immense negative value 
of Mr. Edwards’s book. He has courageously exposed 
the prevalent stupidities of so much modern practice 
and theory. By regarding the individual building as 
part of the street, of the city, as one unit in a vast 
design, as expressing its particular function in an 
ordered scheme of graduated functions, by regarding 
it, that is, never in isolation but always in relationship, 
he has demonstrated with considerable force the vul- 
garity and ineptness of many recent developments. 
The seaside resort of the Peacehaven type in its dis- 
ordered ‘‘ prettiness,’’ the higgledy-piggledy ‘‘ arts- 
and-crafty ’’ villa so loved in Purley, these and their 
kin he has directly or implicitly stripped of their cheap 
veil of originality and shown them for the ugly zanies 
they are. He has cried out against the shops that seek 
to belittle us and blow out themselves by Gargantuan 
plate glass windows that make the colossal pillars 
above them seem so brittly poised. Perhaps one day 
we shall pull down all these things in a glorious burst 
of sanity. And the new buildings in Regent Street— 
these too we may pull down, but what they have re- 
placed is gone for ever. That tragic immolation of 
beauty on the altar of petty economies is the great 
artistic sin of our age, and on that Mr. Edwards writes 
strongly and to the point, ripping our new wounds. 
He does not croak in the manner of certain high-brows, 
now a little démodé, against the materialistic horrors 
of this commercial age. He damns only unnecessary 
destruction. He recognizes the possibility of a beau- 
tiful factory as of a beautiful shop, but he urges that 
it should be an apt beauty. The grocer who takes to 
himself a dome to challenge St. Paul’s or the garage 
that flaunts orders to shame the British Museum, are 
vulgarly pretentious in ignoring their proper place in 
the civic order. 

Herr Mendelsohn compels our attention, not by his 
somewhat abstract text, but by his stirring illustra- 
tions. That is always one of the differences between 


By A. 


criticism and art. The critic deals with beauty and we 
are interested and moved to argument; the artist 
shows us beauty and we are wrapt beyond the sphere 
of logic. We might fill unlimited space in a discussion 
of Mr. Edwards’s ideas, because they impinge upon 
all theories of esthetics. There is little enough to say 
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Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 —— OF BOOKS. It will b> sent post free 
for their GIVE BOOKS on application 


Give the Best Books Give the Best Art 


DR. JAMES MOFFATT’S NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE B b 
The Old Testament: A New Translation. Volume One, Genesis to Esther. OORS 
Volume Two, Job to Malachi. Two Volumes. 10/6 net each|iHANS ANDERSEN. Illustrated in Colour 


The New Testament: A New Translation. Large Cloth Edition, 10/6 met;iipy Kay Nielsen. Boxed, 20/- net. Edition 
Pocket Edition, Cloth, 6/- met; Leather, 10/6 met; Miniature Edition, Cloth,||ge Luxe, limited to 500 copies. £3 3/- net 
4/6 net; Leather, 6/- net. aa 
+ aad Life of Jesus. Also by Dr. MOFFATT. Pocket Edition. STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
Cloth, 6/+ net; Leather, 10/6 net NIGHTS. Illustrated in Colour by E. J. 
: : : Detmold. Boxed, 20/- net. Edition de Luxe, 
ARTHUR MEE’S CHILDREN’S BIBLE 7/6 net|jlimited to 500 copies. £3 3/- net 
Being the Bible Story told in the Bible’s own words, arranged by ARTHUR|TYPER. By Herman Melville. Illustrated 
MEE, with no word added and no word altered. Magnificently illustrated in}| with Plates in Colour by Mead Schaeffer. 
gravure with a gallery of over seventy noble pictures. 20/- net 


THE STORY OF CHRIST. By Giovanni Papini. THOMAS CHIPPENDALE. A Study of 
Large Cloth Edition, 10/6 met. Pocket Edition, Cloth, 6/+ met. Leather, 10/6 met||His Life, Work and Influence. By Oliver 


A PEOPLE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By J. Paterson-Smyth, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt.|| Brackett. £2 2/- net 
Large Cloth Edition 10/6 net. Pocket Edition, Cloth, 6/- met. Leather, 10/6 net 


Give the Best Friendly 
Books 


MARY ROSE SONGS FOR YOUTH |iTHE SHALLOW END. By Ian Hay. With 


Illustrati in Colour Lewis Baumer. 
The latest volume of the uniform edition| From Collected Verse by Rudyard 7/6 - ons by 


of the Plays of J. M. Barrie. Cloth, 5/-| Kipling. With Illustrations im Colour}; Sure to be a great popular success. This will be a 
net; Leather, 7/6 net by Leo Bates. 6/- net favourite gift-book this Christmas.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Give J. M. Barrie and Rudyard Kipling 


Dear Brotes: Quality’ Street; The Ad-|RUDYARD KIPLING’S COLLECTEDI 
mirable Crichton; What Every Woman | VERSE. One-Volume India Paper||« Mi; Richard King has won his way to the hearts of 
Knows; A Kiss oe Cinderella; Alice Sit- Edition. Cloth, 25/+ met; Leather, 35/+|| thousands of readers."—Times. “He is @ rare com- 
by-the-Fire; The Twelve Pound Look,|"¢t- Original One-Volume Edition,|} panion."—Liverpool Courier. 

ple other Pla 3; The Old Lady Shows Cloth, 25/+ met; Leather, 35/- met.j)SIX DAYS IN A WEEK. By Henry Van 
Her Medals, and Other Plays. Cloth, |Ofiginal Three-Volume Edition. Cloth,||Dyke. 7/6 net 

5/+ met each; Leather, 7/6 net each £3 3/+ met the set Ae _neeuregins book of thoughts about life and 
THE WORKS OF J. M. BARRIE, uni-|A SONG of the ENGLISH. By Rud- S$ , U 
form with the Plays. A Window inj yard Kipling. Plates in Celour by W. age opty LUCE. 
Thrums; Auld Licht Idylls; My Lady | Heath Robinson. 7/6 net 


Nicoti Wh M Si M its expression, 
cotine ; en a Man’s Single; ar- _|| and_in its easy philosophy.”"—Daily Mail. 
garet Ogilvy; The Little White Bird;|/4® RUDYARD KIPLING CALEN 


By Henry Van 


DAR. THE UNCARVEN TIMBERS. By Kennedy 
An Edinburgh Eleven. Cloth, 5/+ met,| with a quotation for every day of the year, selected|] Williamson. 6/- net 
Leather, 7/6 net each from the works of Rudyard Kipling. 3/6 net.}| “ A rich humanity runs through the book like a sweet 


woodland stream.""—Yorkshire Post. 
CHARMS AND DREAMS, from the Elfin 


Give the Best Books of Biography Pediar’s Pack. Illustrated. By Helen Doug: 


las Adam. 7/6 net 


riticism “Helen Douglas Adam has the real 


THE DIARY OF LORD BERTIE, 1914-1918. Edited by Lady Algernon||THE VANISHED POMPS OF YESTER: 
Gordon-Lennox, D.B.E. With a Foreword by Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G.||DAY. The DAYS BEFORE YESTERDAY. 
Two Volumes. Illustrated. 42/- net HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE. By 
“ Of extraordinary interest and first-rate historical value.""—Daily Mail. Lord Frederic Hamilton. Each Volume, 


MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 20/- net||°/° Bet 
“The bigness and the fearlessness of the man has impressed itself upon an 


unquixotic generation.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE: A Diurnal Digression. By J. St. Loe —— , ivethe People s Books 
- net ° 

“ Reveals a mind rich, definite, and intensely alive.”—Times. The BROADCAST LIBRARY. 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME. 
By E. B. Osborn. 2/6 net 


HOW TO ENJOY LIFE. By Sidney Dark. 


BROADCAST OVER BRITAIN. By J. C. W. Reith. 6/- net 
The policy, the ideals and the future of broadcasting, by the Managing Director 
of the British Broadcasting Company. ‘‘ Marked by enthusiasm for his subject 


and wealth of vision.’’—Daily Telegraph. 2/6 net 

SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN POETRY. By Alfred Noyes. 7/6 net HOW TO ENJOY THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
A fine critic. . . admirable for his courage . . . defending che great tradition||By Marcus Woodward. 2/6 net 

of poetic art.”"—Morning Post. FROM MY WINDOW. By “ Philemon.’’ 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR HENRY JONES, C.H. By H. J. W.||3/6 met 

Hetherington. 12/6 net AT HOME WITH NATURE. By E. Kay 


“Here at length is a book! Here is as fine an encounter as men of our time||Robinson, F.Z.S. 3/6 net 
shall ever read between ‘ things’ and man’s unconquerable mind.” ALL ABOUT MOTORING. By Richard 


—Dr. Joun A. A.M.ILM.E. 3/6 net 
THE LIFE OF JOHN HENRY JOWETT, C.H., D.D. By Arthur Porritt. 


With Frontispiece and other Portraits. 7/6 net THE SCIENCE AND ART OF LIVING. 
The fascinating biography of one of the great preachers and spiritual forces of By Leonard Williams, M.D. 5/- net 
his time. GOOD MANNERS. By Lady Kitty 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: His Work and Personality. Bookman|| Vincent. 7/6 net 
Library Series. Illustrated. 7/6 net THAT BODY OF YOURS. By James W. 
A brilliance and profusely illustrated anthology of criticism on R. L. S. Barton, M.D. 5/- net 
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of Herr Mendelsohn’s visions because, without possi- 
bility of argument, they are the very stuff of zsthetics, 
beauty which is indefinable. Here, then, in the 
noble, essentially modern, essentially dynamic designs 
of Herr Mendelsohn, we find a making up for Regent 
Street. 

It is difficult to imagine two books of greater value 
in the present fever of building. With Mr. Edwards’s 
balanced and fresh statement of the case for the building 
as a member of society and with Herr Mendelsohn’s 
splendid individuality we have two extremes to weigh. 
They are not irreconcilable. If one of Herr Mendel- 
sohn’s designs would shout down every other house in 
a Putney street, let Herr Mendelsohn build the whole 
street; by which it is not meant that we should im- 
port a foreign artist necessarily, but that we should 
have the courage to give our own original artists at 
least such opportunities as Herr Mendelsohn has had 
in Germany. It is as much timidity as bad taste that 
has given us ugliness where Nash’s buildings once 
stood. And it would not be so bad if it were a brave 
ugliness, but it is just depressing. Let us be brave, 
and we may chance upon beauty. 


CRITIC AND POET 


Sone Aspects of Modern Poetry. By Alfred 
Noyes. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 
NE must not blame Mr. Noyes for being somewhat 
too emphatic in his praise : Lamb and Swinburne, 
both of them, had the same trick, and remain two of 
the greatest among critics. It is the kind, not the 
excess, of laudation with which one may be allowed— 
and indeed is compelled—to quarrel. ‘‘ In one short 
lyric—his ‘Ode to Heaven,’” says Mr. Noyes of 
Shelley : 
he was able to present with absolute truth to law, a lightning 
vision of the cosmos that for vastness and sublimity of con- 
ception has no parallel in philosophy or poetry. 
Even rasher is his attitude towards the whole body of 
previous critics : 
Criticism has never fully realized that for the poet—as for 
the painter—there are harmonies of form and colour which, 
though they are not ‘‘ thoughts,’’ are yet suffused with the 


“light of thought.’’ They may tell us no “ story,”’ deliver 


no ‘* message,’’? embody no ‘“‘ moral,’’ and yet be related to, 


and merge into, the universal harmony. 

There is no harm in the vigorous re-statement of the 
commonplace; but it should not be prefaced by the 
statement that it has never been realized fully before. 
Mr. Noyes is equally dictatorial in his blame: quoting 
Dr. Richard Garnett’s comparison of ‘ The Revolt of 
Islam’ with ‘ The Faerie Queen,’ he retorts: ‘‘ The 
plain fact of the matter is that Shelley at that time 
could not handle the stanza at all.” It would have been 
more becoming to write ‘‘ My opinion ” instead of 
‘‘the plain fact of the matter”; and, opinion for 
opinion, we prefer Dr. Garnett’s. 

It would be easy, however, to give a wholly false im- 
pression of Mr. Noyes’s book by quoting from it a 
number of such slap-dash judgments. For its unifying 
thesis is sound, and the judgments, which are too long 
and elaborate for quotation, are very often valuable, 
sustained and penetrating pieces of criticism. The 
range is wider than is indicated by the title (unless we 
are to class Shakespeare as a ‘‘ modern ” poet ); and 
something of just interpretation is contributed to every 
subject : the essay on Shelley, flawed by dogmatism 
though we have seen it to be, is not the least valuable 
of the seventeen here collected; and the praise of 
Tennyson, Emerson, and Stevenson is particularly 
timely and just. Put with the inevitable distortion of 
abbreviation, Mr. Noyes’s main contention may be 
said to be that contemporary attempts at novelty are 
inspired by false ideas of what constitutes poetry, and 
that the highest poetic beauty is to be found in the 
established traditions. One could wish that he had 


been more precise: he indulges in too much abuse of 


‘* self-styled intellectuals” and ‘‘ new revolutionists,” 
without enough chapter and verse for his condemna- 
tion; but he is no bigoted opposer of novelty as such, 
no blind formalist—witness his attitude to Emerson, an 
iconoclast in verse if ever there was one. What is 
wrong with the book is a too easy complacence: if it 
could be, so to say, tightened up, it would be admirable. 


NATURE SKETCHES 


Moonlight Tales. By Douglas Gordon. Murray, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Aza a year ago Mr. Gordon gave us a very 
charming collection of nature sketches with East 
Devon as chief field of observation. The author’s 
latest book is on much the same lines, except that his 
chapters jump backwards and forwards between Devon- 
shire and North Western America in rather discon- 
certing fashion, while a little more precision in the 
topography of the latter would not detract from the 
interest, nor would some enlightenment as to one or 
two of the predatory animals that figure prominently 
in these pages be amiss. No English readers, for 
instance, will have any idea what a “‘ fisher” is ! These 
little failings are no doubt due to the fact that the 
book is a collection of sketches published during several 
years upon both sides of the Atlantic. | Unlike the 
former volume, only a portion of these studies are from 
personal experience. Some of them are fictitious in- 
cidents woven round the lives of birds and beasts from 
the author’s intimacy with their environment; others 
are from the yarns of Western hunters as told round 
camp fires. One or two of them are just a little 
‘* steep.’’ Possibly these are a concession to the taste 
of the popular periodicals in which they first appeared. 
We prefer Mr. Gordon in his Cornhill and Spectator 
manner, for his style, always pleasing, is in full har- 
mony with the higher standard. 

His dumb friends are a numerous and motley com- 
pany—squirrels, fox cubs, badgers, weasels, otters, 
jaguars, wolves, wapiti, crows, wood pigeons, buzzards, 
peregrines and wild swans are the most conspicuous 
in these pages. One of his excursions into fancy is a 
most amusing account of the agile courtship of two 
squirrels. When the lady, after a chase through mazy 
tree-tops, is caught, she gives her ardent admirer a 
swinging box on the ears, which sends him spinning 
like a wheel round the branch on which they are squat- 
ting. When the next interview is achieved on the 
ground, after a further chase, she allows him to rub 
noses. But an unsuspected polecat suddenly pins the 
poor gentleman, who gives himself up for lost, when 
a keen-eyed buzzard hawk, observing the little disturb- 
ance, swoops down on’ the polecat and bears him off 
into space, to the relief of the scared and bruised 
squirrel. On the author’s thrilling experiences in 
North America we cannot touch. But the adventures 
of its beasts and birds, together with his graphic de- 
scriptions of Rocky Mountain scenery, though with no 
reference to its obvious blemishes, make good reading. 


LOVE AND LIFE 


Isvor: The Country of Willows. By Princess 
Bibesco. Translated by Hamish Miles. 
Heinemann. os. 6d. net. 


ELDOM is a book of such accomplishment afforded 

us. The matter and its manner of rhythmic prose 
are in entire harmony. Here is the fine flower and 
quintessence of delicacy. The intimacy of it all, the 
womanly insight and tremulous susceptibility, are un- 
surpassed. It is poetic wistfulness and charm through- 
out. For framework, two letters tell of a year’s space 
for contemplation required and granted. Shall she 
listen to the voice of her lover, or to that of her 
country and people? In her waiting and white medi- 
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THE GOLDEN JOURNEY OF MR. PARADYNE THE RUBAIYAT OF UMAR KHAIYAM 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. Illustrated in colour and Done into English from the French of J. B. NICOLAS, 
black-and-white by MARCIA LANE FOSTER. Pott together with a reprint of the French text, by 
4to. 5s. net. FREDERICK BARON CORVO. Illustrated in colour 
by HAMZEH CARR. With an Introduction by E. 

ALADDIN HERON-ALLEN. Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


Retold for Children and Illustrated in colour and black 


and-white by J. G. HULME BEAMAN. Crown 4to. THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS 


5s. net. By RICHARD GARNETT. With an Introduction by 
COLONEL T. E. LAW- 

HUNTING LAYS AND RENCE, and 28 Illustra- 
HUNTING WAYS tions in Photogravure and 


Decorations by HENRY 


BIRKETT. Illustrated in AMOS 


colour and black - and - 


white from sporting pic- 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE OF THE 
‘own 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

MEDIZVAL GARDENS By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
By the late SIR FRANK Locke’s Great New Novel Illustrated in photogravure 
CRISP, Bt., LL.B., B.A., and black - and - white by 
sometime Vice - President FRANK C. PAPE. Uni- 
of the Linnean Society of form with the illustrated 
London. Edited by his edition of ‘‘ At the Sign 
daughter, CATHERINE CHILDS PATERSON. With of the Reine Pédauque.’’ Medium 8vo. 25s. net. 


539 Illustrations from original sources. In two volumes, 


limited to 1,000 numbered copies. Demy  4to. THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ AMARYLLIS’ 


46 6s. net. By G. H. P. MULHAUSER, Lt. R.N.R., author of 
** Small Craft.”” With a Memoir of the Author by 

A HISTORY OF FRENCH ETCHING E. KEBLE CHATTERTON and an Introduction by 

By F. L. LEIPNIK. With 106 Full-page Plates of CLAUD WORTH. §Iilustrated with 60 photographs 

Photogravure reproductions of Master etchings. Demy taken by the Author and five maps. Third Edition. 

= 42s. _ ‘ Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

(Also a Special Edition 

containing two original THE WONDERS OF 

etchings specially done for 

this edition, limited SALVAGE 


100 copies, numbered and By DAVID MASTERS, 
signed. £5 5s. net.) YOUTH WINS author of ‘‘ The Romance 


of Excavation.’’ With 48 


LIFE ON THE IRON By MURIEL HINE Illustrations. Second edi- 
ROAD Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Gre; 
By HENRY CHAPPELL, 

i gh A love-story with an underlying SOCIETY WOMEN OF 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. mystery SHAKESPEARE’S 
TIME 

SOME VICTORIAN By VIOLET WILSON, 
MEN author of ‘‘ Queen Eliza- 
By HARRY FURNISS, author, of ‘“‘ Some Victorian beth’s Maids of Honour,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Women.”’ Illustrated in black-and-white by the author. 12s. 6d. net. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
4 THE GREAT PLAGUE IN LONDON IN 1665 

OLD LOVE STORIES RETOLD By WALTER G. “BELL, author of “ The Great Fire 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, author of ‘ The of London,’ ‘‘ Unknown London,” etc. With many 
Quest of the Golden Girl,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

SHOALWATER AND FAIRWAY THE SPIRIT OF THE WILD 
By H. ALKER TRIPP By H. W. SHEPHEARD- 
trated by the Author. troduction by P. - 
C 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. MERS MITCHELL, and 

THE GARDEN OF 40 Illustrations from 

THE SAXON Nature by FRANCES 
SHORE FOLL PITT, RICHARD 

KEARTON, H. MORTI- 
By JESSIE MOTHER- By STEPHEN LEACOCK MER BATTEN, the 
SOLE, author of “ Had- Author and others. F’cap 
rian’s Wall.”’ Illustrated Crown 8vo. 5s. net. tin. act. 
in colour and black-and- 
white by the Author, with Leacock at his best and brightest 
Maps a Plans. Crown LONDON ALLEYS, 
Bvo. 8. 6d. net. BY WAYS AND COURTS 
A LONDON BOOK WINDOW By ALAN STAPLETON. With 67 Illustrations in 
d -and- b uthor. ke 
By JAMES MILNE, author of A New Tale of Two age 
Cities,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

FIGURES IN MODERN LITERATURE A BOOK OF HOMELY WISDOM 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY, author of “I for One,’ etc. By the REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 5s. net. 
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tation, life reveals itself, and she resigns the individual 
for the general love. She is lucid, and simple amid all 
complexity. Her land of the willows and her Latin- 
Rumanian folk become symbolic each of the other. In 
lyrical sort she is mobile and serene, infinitely sugges- 
tive and elusive, now close to the soil and now reaching 
out to the heights. Beyond the actual and modern she 
discerns the primitive and permanent. In the way of 
a Grazia Deledda or a Maurice Barrés she interprets 
land by folk and folk by land. Like Tolstoi she is 
moved to doubt ownership, and fears lest she do more 
harm than good. For initiations and golden boughs, 
for Mannhardts and Frazers, she has her sufficient 
attendant, Outza, the peasant guardian of tradition. The 
aged Outza is Woman, born to bear burdens and 
children. Yet woman—witness these girls who pass 
and repass in chorus—has her brief season of spring 
and flowering. Boundless desire is hers, and disillu- 
sion. But egoism, how shall we rid ourselves of it? 
The peasant arrogates to himself, by prayer and spell, 
all good; and averts ill chance to his neighbour. Old 
and young of either sex, all are ripe in a piety mingled 
of Christianity and paganism. And we moderns, 
should we not have recourse to this ancient and lasting 
wisdom of the peasant? From Outza you may learn 
of life and death. Outza, submissive to the genius of 
her race, the typical and perdurable peasant of what- 
soever race, accepts all beliefs, balancing them against 
each other, doubting that which she believes. Land- 
owner or peasant, cultivated or ignorant, what is one 
but a passing agent of blind and untrammelled forces ; 
and is not fate, for ourselves and Outza, at the bottom 
of things? To these shepherds, godlike solitude and 
poetry and music come; and which of these three boons 
is the fairest? And what abides, whether we be given 
to self-consuming analysis or to that acceptance which 
is resignation? Life is disquiet. Love crumbles at a 
touch. It were better not to be. We suffer inevit- 
ably from that which Baba Outza styles ‘‘ the malady 
of the world.” More vague and vast such a term, in- 
deed, than that mal du siécle that beset Obermann and 
others in the days of Romanticism. Here is a feminine 
and consummate Obermann, wanly contemplative of 
humanity endlessly issuing from and returning to the 
dread All. The Hindu missionaries of the chill Abso- 
lute would hail a promising disciple in this Princess. 


ACTING AS AN ART 


The Art of the Theatre. By Sarah Bernhardt. 
Bles. 7s. 6d. net. 


BOUT acting in the concrete and about the actor 

himself the literature is enormous and its quantity 
has at least its due of quality; but about acting in 
the abstract it is hard to find good writing. To prac- 
tise the science of anatomy on any art is to go in 
danger of dullness; to discuss how, apart from the 
actuality of plot and person, time and place, great 
art can be achieved is to confine oneself to generalities 
that are inevitably jejune. How rich an actor was our 
own Louis Calvert. but how tame his treatise on 
‘ Problems of The Actor’! At the last Sarah herself 
went to the lecturer’s desk and from the voice of gold 
came arid platitudes. 

But fortunately Sarah could not play pedagogue for 
long, and her wise words to neophytes were bound 
to suffer interruption. Her colossal egotism, which 
had the considerable justification of a colossal ego be- 
hind it, would not permit impersonal doctrine or a cold, 
continuous analysis of theoretic first principles. Anec- 
dote and reminiscence come in to enliven and adorn 
the text, and the more disorderly and vagrant the argu- 
ment becomes the more one likes it. The attempt to 
provide a feast of reason may fail, but the soul flows 
on until one is inclined to cry: 

We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of—criticism. 


Let us gladly accept therefore this parcel of bits 
and pieces, even though the bundle be somewhat of a 
vanity bag. The actress was not ashamed to recall 
the number of ‘‘ calls” after each act of a special 
performance and her pride in the flowers and frenzies 
of a popular triumph was so publicly proclaimed that 
she seemed to have been proud of her very pride. Her 
teaching, to revert to the main object of her book, 
is ascetic; art as a noble drudgery and willpower as 
the scholar’s scourge are the rules of her academy. 
But she does not leave personality out; without force 
of body and voice the pupil had better leave the 
dramatic school alone. And, once recruited, the pupil 
will learn from Sarah the total precipitation of the 
player in the part. Frigid formule may serve for the 
class-room, but on the stage the actor must spurn the 
example of Coquelin, who would fall asleep on the 
stage shielded by ‘‘ supers” relying on a timely nudge 
when his cue came, and resolve to put on the whole 
mien and mood of the character assumed. Calcula- 
tion for Sarah was the virtue of preparation; once in 
battle-paint she was Sarah no more, but Phédre or 
Fédora to the last drop of her blood. An actress of 
this temper is too great to give advice; example was 
her testament. 


LEARNING TO LIVE 


The Wind and the Rain. By Thomas Burke. 
Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


E are inclined to think that this is Mr. Burke’s 

best book. His short stories, though indubitably 
powerful, are marred by sentimentality and false em- 
phasis; here, on a fuller canvas, and with no temptation 
to pile climax upon climax, he has succeeded in being 
quite as passionate and yet has never lost touch with 
reality. With reality, that is to say, in the esthetic 
sense: there is no guarantee that what he tells us is 
necessarily all true to bare external fact. We do not 
know whether we are to take this autobiography as 
literal or as imaginative; and the test of its value is 
that we do not care. Mr. Burke has, in either case, 
produced something that is true to art because it is 
true to life. 


Merely as the story of a boy who pursued the ideal of 
beauty unflinchingly amid circumstances of poverty and 
humiliation, the book would be extremely moving. The 
quality of courage is there; and Mr. Burke displays it 
afresh in the frankness and vividness with which he 
recalls his early struggles. There is a long chapter 
called ‘ Orphanage’ and it contains one or two 
melancholy things; but it strikes no attitudes over 
them and it ends: 


I had gone into the school as into a cold isolation, as I 
have described from the distorted angle of a morbid child. 1 
came out of it as from a spot which I should remember for 
ever as a cluster of friends and counsellors who had made 
me fit the world without reward other than the work itself. 


The writing here shows less than Mr. Burke’s usual 
care; but the passage must be quoted for the light it 
throws on his attitude. The struggles, the jobs, the 
aspirations, the early loves, the early adventures in the 
twin ardours of discovering what to read and learning 
how to write, make up a narrative with no dull patches 
in it; and the sketches of London life—especially, as 
was to be expected, of Limehouse—are full of colour. 


DELAY IN DELIVERY 


Subscribers to the SatuRDAY REVIEW who experience 
any difficulty or delay in obtaining copies of the paper 
are requested to communicate immediately with the 
Publisher, g King Street, London, W.C.2, giving full 
particulars. 
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— |‘M:Dent BOOKS FOR XMAS GIFTS 


A GIFT FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


DICTIONARY OF MODERN MUSIC & MUSICIANS 
From 1880 to the Present Day. 
Gen. Editor: DR. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 
Editorial Committee: SIR HUGH ALLEN, PROF. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK, E. J. DENT, M.A., SIR 


AN INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


COSTUME AND FASHION 
Their evolution in Europe through the earlier ages. By 
HERBERT NORRIS. With 16 full-page coloured plates, 
8 half-tones, and over 300 line drawings by the author. 


“A tively encyclopaedic book. ... lavishly illustrated and deco- 

—— contain a world of information of interest to all sorts of HENRY WOOD. 

men and women.”—Daily Dispatch. 18 pp. Prospectus post free. 

q Prospectus Post Free. Crown 4to. 25s. net. Royal 8vo. 35s. net. 


AN OUTSPOKEN BOOK 


THEY MAKE A DESERT. By FRANCESCO NITTI, Ex-Premier of Italy. 
A ruthless exposure of the evil consequences of the so-called Peace arising out of the imperialistic 
designs of France under the Poincaré regime. Translated by F. BRITTAIN. 
{ Descriptive Leaflet Post Free. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


{ 


EDWARD GARNETT’S 


ANTHOLOGY OF W. H. HUDSON'S WORKS 
“To dip into this anthology is to commune with a mind of rare 
originality and magnetism.”—Sunday Times. ‘‘ Mr. Garnett has 
done his work admirably in a volume which should lead new readers 
to a closer study of the Master.”—Morning Post. 
Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

4 ‘BIRDS IN TOWN & VILLAGE’ and ‘DEAD MAN’S 
PLACK’ have just been added to the Popular 6/- Edition 
of W. H. HUDSON'S works. Full List of Titles post free. 


BOOKS BY G. C. D. ROBERTS 


BABES OF THE WILD 
Illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 

“His very name stands surely for everything dear to the wild-nature 
student.’’—Bookman. 
Large Crown 8vo., 6s. net. By the same Author. 
‘The Forge in the Forest,’ 4s. 6d. net ; ‘Lovers in Acadie,’ 
4s. 6d. net; ‘Wisdom of the Wilderness (illustrated), 6s 
net; ‘They that Walk in the Wild’ (illustrated), 6s. net. ; 
‘In che Morning of Time ’ (illustrated), 6s. net. 


 PEPYS_ILLUSTRATED 


‘“*A handy thin-paper edition, in two volumes. . . To convenience, beauty is added by thirty-four drawings in 
crayon and pen and ink by Major Benton Fletcher, representing buildings and views mentioned by Pepys. In 
addition to these charming sketches, which are full of the atmosphere of the diary, there are a number of photogra- 
vure portraits, one of which is from a hitherto unpublished painting of Pepys himself, in possession of Mr. Lionel 
Cust, and a facsimile of a page of the original script . . ."’—Times Literary Supplement. 


2 Volumes. 15s. net. Large Cr. 8vo. 4 Illustrated Prospectus Post Free. 


BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


BRIAN AND THE WOODFOLK 


By MARIBEL EDWIN. Illustrated by W. H. Carryn. A fascinating 
roup of be Stories for Children, the daughter of Prof. Arthur 
“* Shares her father’s "Graphic. 

Foolscap 4to 


ATURE STORIES 
By R. S. SHERMAN. Profusely Illustrated. A fine collection of 


Canadian Stories. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Prof. Saintsbury’s Collected Essays & Papers, 
1875-1920. 


Vol. 4. Essays in French Literature. Baudelaire to 
Anatole France. 10s. 6d. net. 
With the issue of the fourth volume, this important edition is now 
complete. ‘It is almost impertinent to praise the knowledge, the 
critical power, the erudite authority, the love of France shown in 
these essays. "Morning Post. “‘ A treasure of information and enthu- 
siasm.""—Daily News. “‘ A pure delight.” —Saturday Review. 


Set of 4 Volumes. Demy 8vo. 42s. net. 


ESSAYS By “ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH” 


MANY FUORROWS 


A New Book of Essays by the brilliant author of ‘‘ Windfalls,’’ ‘‘ Leaves in the Wind,’ “‘ Pebbles on the Shore,’’ 
etc. Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER. 

‘“* There is no living writer who has so keen an eye for the little commonplaces of life and the meaning that lurks in 
them.’’—Daily News. 


“‘ These Essays will add a multitude of readers to this author’s huge public.’-—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. net. 


A GREAT BOOK 


BLAKE'S VISION OF THE BOOK OF JOB 


With reproductions of the Illustrations. A study by 
JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. In this new edition the 
author has advanced his conception of Blake's maturest 
masterpiece in several directions. 
Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ADVENTURE AND DISCOVERY 


THE FAR WEST COAST 


By V. L. DENTON. With Illustrations and Maps. The 
story of a hundred years of adventure and discovery on the 
Pacific Coast of America. 

record of absorbing interest.’’—Scotsman. 

“A well-written and attractive history.”-—Times. 

“* Will fascinate all who are interested in stories of adventure.”’— 
Glasgow Herald. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A GREAT ANTHOLOGY. 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND POETRY (14th-19th CENTURIES). 
“In these thousand pages there is store for the leisure hours of a lifetime.’’—Morning Post. 
‘* The preference of one of the finest critics of the day.”—Glasgow Herald. : 
Notes and Indices, 2s. 6d. net. 


Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS 


THE BRONTE NOVELS (Charlotte, Anne and Emily) 
6 Volumes, with 60 by EDMUND DULAC. 


COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
volumes. ‘ac Ss. n So ar 
THE NOVELS of JANE AUSTEN New Conrad: ‘Tha History of ti 


@ Volumes, with 96 Coloured Illustrations by C. E. BROCK. Books,’ by RICHARD CURLE—post free on application. 


Each 6s. net. Crown 8vo. 10 CHANDOS AREER 
XMAS BOOKLET POST FREE TONDON, W.C 
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NEW FICTION 


By GeraLp GouLD 


Level Crossings. By Coleridge Kennard. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


Young Mrs. Cruse. By Viola Meynell. Arnold. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Overheard. By Stacy Aumonier. Heinemann. 


7s. 6d. net. 
The Nature of a Crime. By Joseph Conrad and 
Ford Madox Hueffer. Duckworth. 5s. net. 


OME books baffle criticism by the very complete- 

ness with which they get their effects. There is a 
sort of stillness about them: there is the landscape, 
and the light on it is steady and revealing, and what 
more is there to say? One needs the contradictions 
implied in movement, as starting-points for compari- 
sons : without them, one is left with no business save 
acknowledgment. I do not think this holds good, 
however, save of books where the effects themselves 
are matters of reticence and implication: large and 
active themes give their own standards. My imme- 
diate difficulty is with this book of Sir Coleridge 
Kennard’s: I feel it, but not so strongly, over Miss 
Viola Meynell’s too: and when one comes to Mr. 
Stacy Aumonier, it has almost disappeared. Here, at 
any rate, are three collections of short stories, by three 
of the most interesting of contemporary writers; and 
in them therefore may be studied, to some advantage, 
the development of this form of art. 

Sir Coleridge Kennard’s technique seems to consist 
almost entirely of what he leaves out: yet what he 
leaves in remains perfection: economy is creation. 
Some of his stories are scarcely stories at all, but little 
pictures rather—moments caught and perpetuated by 
the eye and hand of genius, that detached and specula- 
tive eye, that firm though apparently careless hand. 
Some of the sketches take only two or three pages of 
large print, yet every character that appears in them 
is vital and memorable; the mood is in the matter. 
And some of the longer and more elaborate tales are 
almost intolerably moving in their very reticence—one 
in particular, called ‘ Luck,’ which describes the life 
of a chorus-girl, who begins with popularity and suc- 
cess, but never fits in to the world where her success 
is swpposed to lie : never understands sufficiently either 
to ‘‘ climb ” or to rebel, but acquiesces with a patience, 
a humility, which would be purely beautiful if only the 
scope of their influence were different. 

Miss Meynell’s reticence is a little more prominent 
than Sir Coleridge Kennard’s: she more, so to speak, 
underlines the words she does not write. But her 
delicacy of perception and the effortless music of her 
style give full value to what is written, conveying the 
unwritten message in overtones. Her volume contains 
seven tales: in one of them, the last and the least 
successful, she condescends to the grotesquely hor- 
rible: for the rest, all is pale, fine, fragile, remote, 
withdrawn. ‘ Young Mrs. Cruse’ takes us through a 
single day. We read with a growing uneasiness. The 
day is all wrong. The unhappiness of young Mrs. 
Cruse herself envelops us. In the last sentence, and 
not until the last sentence, we understand it, Any- 
thing so well constructed as this might be called, in 
the hackneyed phrase, ‘‘ a triumph of technique”; but 
the technique seems so inevitable that it would be 
foolish to detach it for commendation. Similarly, ‘ The 
Letter’ is the just expression of a beautiful idea: it 
actually succeeds in giving a new form to the old, old 


subject of the simple country maiden betrayed and_ 


deserted. But ‘ Pastoral,’ a much larger tale, seems 
to me to be less completely what the ear of the mind 
expects. For one thing, the climax is obvious a long 


time before it arrives; and that, though in a sense of 
course it is the fulfilment of expectation, is in a more 
important sense a disappointment. And then—] cap. 
not, no, I cannot believe that the husband, a 
jolly, kindly, energetic, resourceful, powerful, alto. 
gether attractive creature, but admittedly ang 
even demonstratively inept with his tongue, 
would say things like: ‘‘ My lass is all I’ve got 
to live for, my angel, my love, my gift from God.” It 
is no use: I am always meeting this sort of thing in 
books, and always trying to train myself in the virtue 
of credulity, always hoping to be able to believe that 
good and conscientious writers would not put down 
such sentences unless they had some warrant for 
believing that human beings could actually utter them ; 
but I fail. 

Apart, however, from one or two such slight 
blemishes, Miss Meynell’s book is admirable—admir- 
ably conceived, admirably expressed. It is profound, 
and quiet. Mr. Aumonier is occasionally profound, but 
does not seek and ensue quietness. In some parts of 
‘ Overheard,’ technique asserts itself almost with a 
swagger, shaking its shoulders and tossing its head, 
and exclaiming : ‘‘ See what a good boy am I!” And 
it is a good boy; only one would rather take its good- 
ness for granted than have one’s attention called there- 
to. Still, it would be both ungracious and unfair 
to suggest that all, or many, of Mr. Aumonier’s new 
stories amount to nothing better than sleight-of-hand. 
He has far too quick and sympathetic a mind ever to 
become a mere showman or conjuror: his characters 
appeal to him, and consequently appeal to his readers. 
Nor, again, would it be fair to suggest that ‘ The 
Friends,’ which is an old friend, is better than any of 
the newcomers in the collection. It is, indeed, an 
impressive story, powerful with none of the tricks of 
power, sordid with no loss of dignity, unrelenting and 
yet full of sympathy—the classic of drink. It is about 
two men whose ‘“‘ deep and lasting ” friendship ‘‘ found 
its chief expression in the chinking of glasses in the 
saloon and luncheon bars of various hostelries off 
Oxford Street and Bloomsbury.”’ 

The friendship, though largely egoism (and of how 
many non-alcoholic friendships also might not that be 
said?), is none the less real; but it is surrounded with 
ugly circumstance. An impressive story indeed: but, 
as I have suggested, several of the new ones are of 
comparable merit—notably ‘ One Sunday Morning,’ 
which, though shorter, does not go less deep. And all 
are good of their kind. 

When talking of technicalities, it is relevant to add 
mention of ‘ The Nature of a Crime,’ a story neither 
short nor long, neither good nor bad, but of great 
interest because it is the product of collaboration 
between two strong and original writers, both of them 
prodigious students and professors of technique. 
Neither of the collaborators was able to remember why 
or how so thin and inappropriate a subject came to 
engage their attention; their prefaces are engagingly 
opulent disclaimers. ‘‘ It would be delightful,” wrote 
Conrad in June, 1924 (it must have been almost the 
last thing he ever wrote), ‘‘ to catch the echo of the 
desperate, earnest, eloquent, and funny quarrels which 
enlivened those old days.” 

An appendix gives the details of the collaboration in 
‘ Romance.’ Conrad is quoted as having written to 
his collaborator ‘‘the following scriptions of 
passages ”: 

First Part, yours ; Second Part, mainly yours, with a little by 
me on points of seamanship and suchlike small matters ; Third 
Part, about 60 per cent. mine with important touches by you; 
Fourth Part, mine, with here and there an important sentence 
by you; Fifth Part practically all yours, including the famous 
sentence at which we both exclaimed: ‘‘ This is genius ” 
(Do you remember what it is?), with perhaps half-a-dozen 
lines by me. . . . 

Mr. Hueffer adds his own recollection, and illustrates 
by quotation ‘‘ the singular mosaic” of which Parts 
One, Two, Three, and Five were composed. 
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PHILIP ALLAN CO. 


“4 FAMOUS SINGER AND GREAT SPORTSMAN” 
—John o’ London. 
Demy 8vo. With 32 pages of Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


WHERE THE BRIGHT WATERS 
MEET 


By H. PLUNKET GREENE. 

“No man who can sing like Mr. Plunket Greene has 
any business to be able to write with equal distinotion, 
but he is forgiven because of the pleasure I have had 
from both.’’—Punch. 

‘He has that knack of story-telling that brings before 
us—the buttercup meadows, the clean gravel and the bend 
below the viaduct. Once a fisherman begins there 
is no stopping him, but it is not the thing told; it is the 
zest of the telling.”.—The Times Literary Supplement. 


CRUCIAL PROBLEMS OF INSANITY 
Royal 8vo. Price 32s. 6d. net. 


THE BORDERLAND 


SOME PROBLEMS OF INSANITY 
By THEO. BULKELEY HYSLOP, M.D., C.M., 
F.R.S., Ep. 

‘*Dr. Hyslop, the distinguished alienist . . . has 
published a book discussing problems of insanity that may 
well become the centre of discussion and, perhaps, con- 
troversy among both medical men and the laity.’-—The 
Daily Express. 

He approaches the subject from the avenues of alco- 
holism, overcrowding, injudicious education, and the influx 
of aliens, and he analyses degeneracy in all its aspects, 
including its manifestations in modern art and literature. 


A BOOK OF MODERN SAINTS 
Demy 8vo. With 8 Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


SPARKS AMONG THE STUBBLE 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. 

‘““The book you have published for Miss Constance 
Maud is a triumph, and the book will last.’-—Vanoc (of 
the Referee). 

Miss Maud gives us portraits of seven great men and 
women, as diverse as Agnes Weston and Frédéric Mistral, 
but all possessed of that spark of inspiration which fired 
the imagination of those among whom they lived. Each 
of these biographical sketches has the charm of the 
intimate personal touch. 


A _PILEA FOR OUR CITIFS 


Crown 8vo. 
With 16 pages of Illus. and 32 Drawings in the Text. 
6s. net. 


GOOD & BAD MANNERS IN ARCHITECTURE 


By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS. 

‘* Tf only his criterion of good manners were applied to 
all other aspects of civil life, London would at last be in 
sight of true civilisation.’—The Morning Post. 

‘There is plenty of wit, not a little bitterness, but 
throughout, a clear-headed reasonableness in these essays 
that may have a great effect on the future of some parts 
of great cities, London especially.’’—Cotintry Life. 


A DOCTOR IN THE DESERT 
Demy 8vo. With 64 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


ADVENTURES IN TRIPOLI 


By Dr. E. H. GRIFFIN, M.D., D.S.O., M.C. 

“It comes as a reminder of a trend of policy that may 
become momentous in the future, when there is less scope 
for European expansion in Africa. . . . Dr. Griffin 
is fair to both sides (i.e., Turks and Italians); it is not 
the fairness of superiority, but the fairness of sympathy.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 

‘*One may also do some hard thinking on Dr. 
Griffin’s speculation whether we are justified in devoting 
large sums of money for the upkeep of missions against 
the Moslem faith.’-—The Nottingham Guardian. 


TEMPERAMENT AND CHARACTER 
Demy 8vo. With 23 Full-page Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HAND AND ITS MYSTERIES 
By ‘‘ KARMA.” 

‘* The author of this book is one of the best known of 
modern palmists, and she claims that the art which she 
practises is ‘a science fixed and physical.’ . . . Those 
interested in the subject will find this an exceptionally 
instructive volume.’-—Glasgow Daily Record. 

‘* Karma says the direction of the character and the 
tendencies of the temperament can be seen in the hands 
of quite young children, and that by the time they are 15 
the type is definitely fixed. If mothers realise the signi- 
ficance of this there will be some poring over little 
palms.’’"—The Aberdeen Press. 


REPUTATIONS LOS17—OR FOUND 


In 6 Volumes. Demy 8vo. Each with 8 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net each. 


THE LIVES OF THE RAKES 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A., F.S.A. 
In this series Mr. Beresford Chancellor lifts the veil of 

obscurity which many years have laid over the lives of 
some of the most interesting characters who inhabited 
Whitehall and St. James’s during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 
Volume I.—‘‘ Old Rowley ”’ (King Charles I1). 
Il.—The_ Restoration Rakes (Buckingham, 
Rochester, Sedley, Etheredge, Wycherley, 
Dorset). 
»»  I1I1.—Colonel Francis Charteris and the Duke of 
Wharton. 
om 1V.—The Hell-Fire Club (Dashwood, Wilkes, 
Churchill, Bubb-Doddington, etc.). 
~ V.—‘ Old Q ”’ and the Earl of Barrymore. 
»» WI.—The Regency Rakes (George IV, Hertford, 
Hanger, etc.). 
A limited edition, printed on hand-made paper, each 
signed and numbered by the author, is also being pub- 
lished, Price £4 15s. the set. 


A GENUINE BOY'S BOOK 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


A BOY’S BOOK OF VERSE 
By ALBAN M. PHILLIP. 

** These, if a boy finds them, he will take at once to 
his heart and then, made suddenly aware of the joy of 
such an adventure, he will wonder at the argosies they 
Saturday Review. 

‘* Its poetry and verses are the stuff of which a boy’s 
dreams are made; some of the verse is not always poetry, 
but that is often the kind boys love, and with it are 
associated lyrics of unblemished literary merit.’’—The 
Glasgow Evening Times. 

“*A treasury of old and new poems; happy will be the 
boy who receives this book at Christmas.’’—The Reading 
Mercury. 


Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE PILGRIM’S BOOKS (New Series) 


THIS EDITION OF SOME OF THE TREASURES 
OF OUR LITERATURE IS DISTINGUISHED BY 
ACCURACY OF TEXT AND BEAUTY OF FORMAT. 
Printed in clear type on good paper and attractively 
bound in rose paper sides and buff buckram back. 


Amongst the First Volumes are :— 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
POEMS. OLD ENGLISH LOVE SONGS 
SPENSER’S SONNETS AND AND MADRIGALS 
POEMS 


OEMS. BEN JONSON'S SONGS AND 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. POEMS. 
STERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JONSON'S TOUR OF THE 


JOURNEY. HEBRIDES. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS ZIMMERMAN’'S PLEASURES 
AND LUCRECE. OF SOLITUDE. 


Many other volumes in preparation. 


5, QUALITY COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Book of Ranks and Dignities. Attributed to 
Charles Lamb. Cape. 65s. net. 


CHARLES LAMB, in a letter to his friend 
Manning, wrote: ‘‘ I have published a little book for 
children on Titles of Honour.’’ No more had been 
heard of that book until a Mr. Halewood, of Preston, 
found the dull little schedule of ranks, now reprinted. 
Is this Lamb’s long-lost book? Mr. E. V. Lucas 
thinks that Lamb could not have perpetrated anything 
so banal. Mr. Clement Shorter thinks that the anony- 
mous hack-book about social stratification may have 
been a pot-boiler of Lamb’s turned out for a little 
ready money. Lamb’s phrase, ‘‘ a little book for 
children,” suggests playfulness, and this work is about 
as playful as a dictionary. If it is Lamb’s work, the 
less said about it the better, silence being the most 
charitable tribute. If it is not Lamb’s, silence is also 
the most apt response, since, apart from the plates of 
uniforms, it is merely tedious. 


In the House of My Pilgrimage. By Lilian M. Faith- 
full. Chatto and Windus. tos. 6d. net. 


EDUCATION, and perhaps more particularly female 
education, as the main theme of an autobiography 
would generally be thought dull and of no special 
interest. Miss Faithfull’s story of her ‘“ pilgrimage ” 
is a refutation of any such generalization. She started 
her career at Somerville College, Oxford, holding in 
succession the posts of English Literature Lecturer at 
the Royal Holloway College, Vice-Principal for the 
Ladies’ Department of King’s College, in Kensington 
Square, and Principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 
Her sympathy with children and young women, the 
charm of her personality—which is made very evident 
in these pages—and her unwearying devotion to her 
work and mission secured for her not merely success, 
but the respect and affection of all those for whom she 
has given her life of service. Some of her opinions 
may be questioned, and her theories on the vexed ques- 
tion of women’s careers and training, and on co-educa- 
tion, will not by many be accepted as proven; but that 
she did much to humanize and expand the life and 
scope of the scholars and teachers with whom her lot 
was cast, and that the influence of her life has been 
undeviatingly on the side of right and truth, will be 
denied by no one who has the good fortune to know 
her personally or make her acquaintance through the 
delightful medium of this book. 


George Cruickshank. A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
work executed during the years 1806-1877. With 
collations, notes, approximate values, facsimiles 
and illustrations. By Albert M. Cohn. The 
Bookman’s Journal. £3 3s. net. 


' THIS work, wisely illustrated and occupying 275 
pages close packed with information, can only be 
described as ‘‘ most valuable.’’ Such reviewers’ 
adjectives are badly worn, and it must be insisted that 
this time they are exactly and sincerely meant. The 
book, after a short and interesting introduction, is 
divided into Printed Books: Etchings, Lithographs and 
Woodcuts separately issued; Lottery Puffs; Books and 
Articles relating to George Cruickshank; index to 
Printed Books and Index to Lottery Puffs. It will be 
realized how essential it is to the Cruickshank collector. 
The compilation is soberly and attractively produced. 


Letters of Two Queens. By Lt.-Col. the Hon. Ben- 
jamin Bathurst. Holden. 16s. net. 


WHEN Col. Bathurst was a schoolboy, his 
curiosity was aroused at home by the occasional pro- 
duction of a leather-covered box, containing bundles of 
old letters, which provoked mysterious discussions 
It was only later that he learned they had been written 
by King James II’s daughters, Queen Anne and Mary 
the wife of William of Orange. And now he proceeds 
to edit them, while admitting that they are not of much 
importance. It was already well known that Queen 
Anne and Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, used to 
call each other Mrs. Morley and Mrs, Freeman, and 
now we learn that Mary signed herself Clorine in 
writing to Lady Apsley, whom she addressed as 
Aurelia or ‘‘ dear husban ”’ or ‘‘ husbin.”’ An extract 
may serve to illustrate the Princess’s illiteracy and 
extravagant affection towards one of her own sex: “ | 
love you with a flame more lasting then the vestals 
fire. . . I have for you excese of friandship more of 
love then any woman can for woman and more love 
then ever the constanest love had for his Mrs. you 
are loved more then can be exprest by your ever 
obedient wife vere afectionate friand humbel sarvent to 
kis the ground where one you go to be your dog in a 
string your fish in a net your bird in a cage your 
humbel trout.’’ Anne is less exuberant but scarcely 
more coherent. 


My Book: Some Pages from my Life. By H.S.H. 
Princess Catherine Yourievsky. Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE author is the daughter of Czar Alexander II 
by his morganatic marriage with Princess Dolgorouky. 
Her book contains some interesting and amusing 
material. She had horrible experiences at the hands 
of the Bolsheviks, who condemned her to death and 
plundered her property. One of her friends saw a 
man seized by sailors, stripped naked and laid on a 
boiler, tied with ropes and dipped into the sea, then 
replaced on the boiler, and death occurred after he had 
thus been roasted and soaked alternately for an hour. 
When she escaped from Sebastopol, she travelled in a 
railway luggage-rack for five days with forty foul 
soldiers in the compartment. ‘‘ I would not drink,” 
she tells us, ‘‘ and ate a few pieces of biscuit only, as 
it was impossible to relieve nature.’’? When in London, 
‘*T met the celebrated Mrs. A., famous for her very 
frank memoirs. She remarked to me, ‘ Of course, Rus- 
sians are too dreadful, and as to Poles, they are abso- 
lutely the limit!’ Her other neighbour, a member of 
a very old Polish family, appreciated this as much as 
I did, having a sense of humour.’’ The book would be 
improved by pruning. There are too many catalogues 
of great people the author has known, too many resent- 
ments of slights, too many recitals of compliments paid 
to her voice and looks. 


Songs and Verses. By Whyte Melville. Constable. 


14S. net. 


WHYTE MELVILLE was not a very distinguished 
poet, but some of his hunting songs are still justly 
popular. Few writers have better understood ‘“‘ the 
glory of the gallop—forty minutes on the grass.’’ This 
new edition probably owes its existence to the eight 
spirited drawings by Mr. Lionel Edwards, which are 
excellently reproduced in colours, and quite realize our 
conception of the ‘‘ galloping squire ’’ and the ‘‘ rum 
one to follow and bad one to beat.”’ 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS READING 
A YEAR OF PROPHESYING 


y H. G. WELLS. rm? 10s. net. 
Second Edition called for before publication, 

Mr. Wells does not believe that this is the best of all possible 
worlds, and so he criticises our clothes and our houses, our amuse- 
ments, our ways of trading, our laws, our political governors, the 
British Empire, the American constitution and the policy of France 
since the Armistice. But he does it all with so graceful an airiness 
that it is impossible to be angry with him, and those who agree with 
him least will be most amused and edified by his outlook on present- 
day conditions all over the world. ee, 2 
Weite for full prospectus of the Collected Limited Edition de Luxe 

of the works of H. G. Wells. 


CHATS ON WEDGWOOD WARE 


By HARRY BARNARD. Illustrated. ‘‘ Chats ”’ Series. 9s. net. 
The subject of this new volume might almost be considered a 
worn-out one, but although there is a mass of detail with regard to 
this master-potter’s work already published, there is still plenty of 
new material and information to draw upon which is of first import- 
ance to Collectors. 
The book treats almost exclusively with the ware, and no attempt 
will be made to give any life history of Josiah Wedgwood. 


SOME PIQUANT PEOPLE 


By LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. (Second Impression.) 15s, net. 

Mr. Lincoln Springfield, who has been a London journalist for 
over forty years, and who was for many years editor of L 
Ubinion, has written his reminiscences, which he calls ‘* Some 
Piquant People.” The result is a book everybody is reading and 
uoting. 
barr He will go down to posterity as the writer of one of the most 
entertaining books of reminiscences ever written.”"—The Bystander. 
“It is not only about piquant people, but it is in itself as piquant a 
volume of reminiscences as I can remember.”"—Daily Graphic. 

“ Please do not let them put you off from a book which you simply 
must read.”—Referee. 


SELECTED POEMS 


By JOHN OXENHAM. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; leather, 

6s. 6d. net. (Ready Dec. 10th). 
Since 1913, when “ Bees in Amber" was first pub- 
lished, Mr. John Oxenham’s books of Verses have 
met with a reception of a quite unusual character. 


They have sold to the extent of over a million copies 
and are still in demand. But during the war, when 
production was difficult and the demand always ahead 
of the supply, they could only be issued in somewhat 
ephemeral torm. Now, in answer to the requests of 
many who desire to keep them in more permanent shape, Mr. Oxen- 
ham has made a careful selection of what he deems worthiest. 


FICTION 
Press and Public alike are enchanted by 


THE ENCHANTED LAND 


By ALDEN BROOKS. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Unwin’s First Novel’ Library). 

Times Literary Supplement.—‘ A remarkable study of a man in 
whom the impulses of his youth have been violently repressed."’ 

Manchester Guardian.—‘ Here is a first novel sprung from the 
authentic urge of creative imoulse.” 

The Observer.—‘ Strong and sensitive.” 

Trish Times.— Strikingly original.’’ 

Daily Graphic.—‘ The atmosphere and colour of this book are 


glorious.” 
HILDA M. SHARP'S 
Great Success 
BESIEGED 
(Second Impression.) 7s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post.—* We welcome a novel written with such sincerity 


and so sustained an interest.” 

Aberdeen Press.—* The conclusion is startlingly artistic, and bears 
vet another tribute to Miss Sharp’s powers as a story-teller and a 
delineator of character.’’ 


E. F. BENSON'S 
Latest Novel 
A brilliant study of an egoist. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Benson’s clever character analysis is good reading.”—Daily 
“ .. his imagination which. guided by an expert's craft, has given 


us, to enjoy and to lament, Alan.’"—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Surely Mr. E. F. Benson is a wizard !—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


“A magnificent success.” 


EDWARD C. BOOTH’S 
Wonderful Novel 


THE TREBLE CLEF tz. 64. ret 


The famous author of “ The Cliff End,’’ “‘ Miss 
Parkworth and Three Short Stories,” etc., here 
gives us another book, full of those kindly charac- 
ter studies inseparable from this great Yorkshire 


novelist. 
—_— “Mr. Booth, in this novel, must make every 
reader his debtor. It is a magnificent suceess, 


and, if for nothing more than its perpetuation in 
permanent literary form of fast passing types, it compels recognition 
and admiration. It is assured of both.’—Sheffield Telegraph. 


T. FISHER UNWINLTD 1 ADELPHI TERRACE LONDON W.C.2 


NELSON’S LIST 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Lord Minto: A Memoir. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. With Portraits. One Vol. 
21s. net. 
Undoubtedly the biogra of the .""—Court Journal. 
So vivacious and so with personal snd! political mate- 
rial.""—Manchester Guardian. 
“One of the best written and most interesting of recent biogra- 
phies.”"—Saturday Review. 


The Northern Muse. 


An Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry. Arranged 
by JOHN BUCHAN. Leather, 15s. net. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. ( 
Widely and wisely chosen.’’—Punch. 
Ps A book worth having and worth sending to a friend.’—Saturday 
eview. 
“* The choicest collection of our vernacular verse that has yet seen 
the light.”"—Scotseman, 


Colour Planning of the Garden. 


By GEORGE F. TINLEY, THOMAS HUMPHREYS, 

and W. IRVING. With 50 Colour Plates. One Vol. 

£2 Ys. net. (P) 

“The information given by brush and pen is probably the most 
complete and authentic ever supplied for its purpose.”’—Scottish 
Country Life. 


British Sporting Birds. 
Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN and HORACE G. 
HUTCHISON. With 31 Plates in Colour and 12 
Plates in Black and White. One Vol. Cloth. 
30s. net. (P) 
“A real book for the shooter and for the lovers of out- 
doors.’’—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


The Book of Decorative Furniture. 


By EDWIN FOLEY. With 100 Plates in Colour and 
1,000 Text Illustrations. Cheaper Re-issue of this 
valuable work. Two Vols. Cloth, £2 2s. net. 

“It is, in fact, an encyclopaedia of furniture—the best we know.” 


—The Sphere. 
Six Centuries of Painting 
By RANDALL DAVIES. With 50 Plates in Colour. 
A Re-issue of this standard work. One Vol. Cloth, 
21s. net. 


The Campaign of 1812 and the Retreat 


from Moscow. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. Fully Illustrated with Maps 


and Plans. 6s. net. 
“A magnificent piece of descriptive writing.”"—Glas, Herald. 
“Told with a vividness that thrills the reader.’"—Irish Times. 


The Bible for Youth. 


Edited by Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A., D.C.L., and 
Rev. JAMES REID, M.A. Consists of a selected Bible 
text and a series of Notes and Introductions. Over 
1,000 pages. India paper. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


Cloth, 6s. net. 

“Many well over the age of eighteen will buy or borrow this 
book for its sanity and helpfulness, and for its summary of true 
scholarship clearly and simply expressed."—British Weekly. 


Favourite Operas, their Plots, History: 
and Music. 


Operas of Wagner. 
By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. Each with 24 Draw- 
ings in Colour by Byam SHaw. Per Vol., in leather, 
yapp, 12s. 6d. net. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Mothers and Babies. 
By MURIEL WRINCH. A practical book about the 
everyday life of the baby from birth to four years old. 


Cloth, 5s. net. 
“No more charming and useful gift could be made by a mother 
to a newly married daughter.”—Christian World. 


The Book of Dogs. 
By G. W. KNOWLES. With 60 Illustrations. De- 
scribes all breeds of dogs, their points and treatment. 


3s. 6d. net. 
“ Aw excellent little book, exceptionally well 


Sweet-Making for All. 
By Mrs. HELEN JEROME. Illustrated. 5s. met. (P) 
“An excellent book.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
From all Booksellers. 


(P) Prospectus post free on application to 35 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4, or to Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd. 
(Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd.) 
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HEINEMANN 


This Year’s Ideal Gift Book 


Swinburne’s 
Collected Poetical Works 


In two handsome volumes, containing 2,326 pages. 
Price: FIFTEEN SHILLINGS THE SET. 


Two Important Biographies 


Through Thirty Years 


A Personal Record by HENRY WICKHAM STEED. 
In two volumes. 32s. net. 


The Life of Lord Wolseley 


By Sir FREDERICK MAURICE and Sir GEORGE 
ARTHUR. Foreword by Gen. Sir ReGiInaLD WINGATE. 
With many plates. 25s. net. 


On the Road with Wellington 


By A. L. F. SCHAUMANN. This is a diary written 

during the Peninsular War (1808-1812) by a member of 

the famous King’s German Legion. It contains many 
contemporary coloured drawings. 25s. net. 


Forty-two Fables of La Fontaine 


Translated by EDWARD MARSH. 6s. net. 4 Also a 

Large Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, numbered and 

signed by Mr. Marsh, and printed on pure rag paper. 
Small demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


Poems by John Skelton 


(1460-1529) Poet Laureate. Selected, edited and with a 

biographical Introduction by RICHARD HUGHES. The 

edition is limited to 750 numbered copies. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 


The Soul of Wit 


A Choice of English Verse Epigrams made by GEORGE 
ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. 7s. 6d. net. Containing over 
500 epigrams, and embracing a period of three centuries. 


Avowals 


By GEORGE MOORE. 10s. 6d. net. First published in 
1919 in a strictly limited edition, Avowals now appears for 
the first time in an ordinary edition, with a new Preface. 


A Nineteenth-Century Childhood 


By MARY MacCARTHY. 6s. net. ‘I recommend it 
without reserve.’’-—Ospert Burpett (Outlook). 


Isvor: the Country of Willows 


By PRINCESS BIBESCO. Translated by Hamisu Mixes. 
10s. 6d. net. ‘* A book of exceeding beauty.’’—Nation. 


Variations on the Theme of Music 


By W. J. TURNER. 8s. 6d. net. ‘* Here is criticism of 
a very distinguished order, searching, profound, rapid and 
finely wrought.’’—New Statesman. 


Write for 
the new 


6 Decembe 
lecember 1924 


THE MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly Review for December devotes its first artic] 
to ‘ The Prince of Wales at Thirty "—a personal sketch ation 
with some remarks on the probabilities of his marriage, The 
political articles treat of the death of Liberalism and the oan 
thesis between ‘ Democracy and Conservatism.’ Conservatism 
is a frame of mind compatible with any social state, Democrac 
or other. ‘“‘ Augur’”’ is rightly severe on what he calls “ ans 
selection,” in which each succeeding generation of professional 
place-holders is made up of bigger fools than its predecessors 
were. Mr. Strawson describes ‘ The Sabine Farm ’ of Horace : 
Mrs. J. Comyns Carr recalls life in ‘The Engadine of the 
‘Sixties’; and Mr. George completes ‘ The Story of Woman,’ 
Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd describes what has come of ‘ The Russian 
Dream of Freedom.’ 

The London Mercury devotes its editorial notes to some perti- 
nent remarks on the minor evils caused by the Entertainment 
Tax and on the monstrous advertisement that defaces our view 
of St. Paul’s. The poetry is contributed by Mr. Vachel Lindsay 
Mr. John Freeman, Mr. Robert Graves, and Mr. O'Sullivan, 
Most of it is quite good. There is a story by Mr. Waldman, an 
apologue by Mr. Bassett Digby, a further portion of ‘ The Diary 
of Maurice Hewlett in Greece,’ and a study by Mr. J. C. Stobart 
of ‘ The Schoolmaster in Literature.’ We have always wondered 
with Mr. Stobart why Dickens was so severe upon the poor 
elementary schoolmaster in ‘ Our Mutual Friend.’ Sig. Mario 
Praz contributes ‘A Letter from Italy’; Mr. Squire reviews 
‘The Drama’ and ‘ Poetry’; Mr. Vernon Rendall is sound and 
entertaining on ‘ English Grammar and Language ’; Sir Chartres 
Biron reviews some books of ‘ Biography and Memoirs’; and 
Mrs. Squire notices a number of ‘ Juvenile and Gift Books.’ 

The National Review deals in ‘ Episodes of the Month’ with 
the crimes of the Socialists and the follies of Conservative leaders, 
offering an alternative set of Ministers to those selected by Mr. 
Baldwin. Mr. J. F. Darling outlines a scheme of Imperial 
effort to get rid of the American War debt, and Mr. Arthur 
Kitson would restore to the Government the financial power which 
has fallen into the hands of the banks. Sir Walter Becker puts 
forward a very different account of ‘ Mussolini and Fascismo’ 
to that generally presented to newspaper readers, and Capt. 
Fitzpatrick emphasizes the evils of ‘ Nigeria’s Curse, the Native 
Administration.’ The literary articles are of the best. The 
Vice-Provost of Eton gives ‘ Eight Glimpses of the Iliad’; Mr. 
A. G. Bradley writes on ‘ Margate and Sea Bathing in the 
Eighteenth Century’; and Mr. E. S. Roscoe on ‘ Marie- 
Antoinette and Fersen.’ ‘Gey Van Pittius ’ is the judge whose 
sentences on recent cases of brutality to natives in South Africa 
have raised a dangerous excitement among them. 

The Empire Review is an unusually strong number. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain contributes a most valuable and interesting 
account of ‘How Great Speakers Prepare Their Speeches,’ 
drawn from personal knowledge in many cases; Lord Birkenhead 
continues his retrospect of ‘ English Judges’ with a study of 
Sir Matthew Hale; and Sir Charles Walston makes the recent 
interest in ‘ The Lost Books of Livy’ the occasion to renew a 
plea for the continuance of the excavations at Herculaneum, the 
only place where a store of the ancient classics may be looked 
for with any hope of success. He points out how much the 
Italian Government is spending on research, and asks for inter- 
national aid. 

Blackwood opens with a story quite in its old tradition of 
‘ The Devil’s Elixir,’ by Mr. Jan Gordon, who elsewhere in the 
number concludes his ‘ Vignettes of Languedoc.’ ‘‘ Bartimeus” 
renews his fishing experiences over tthe world in ‘ Flies in 
Amber ’; Mrs. Hicks Beach in ‘ Diana of Hainfeld’ renews for 
us the memory of the lady from whom Di Vernon was drawn; 
Mr. MacNichol entertains us with the tale of ‘ The Redemption 
of Madame Fradeau’; and ‘ From the Outposts’ describes a 
little-known tribe of Pathans, tthe Sherani, on the borders of 
Waziristan. ‘ Musings Without Method ’ deal with the annihila- 
tion of the Liberal Party, the political situation, and ‘ The Last 
Scrap Book.’ 

Cornhill contains a second instalment of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s 
‘Queen’s Folly’; a story of how rain was brought to a village of 
Oudh by the imprisonment of its local god; a poem on ‘Fontev- 
raut ’ over the well-known signature of ‘‘ D.’’; a study of a 
young monkey by Mr. Eric H. N. Gill, under the title 
‘ Psycho’; a second paper on ‘ Fifty Years of Shakiespeare on 
the Stage,’ by the Dean of Winchester; and some good short 
stories, 

The Adelphi contains a further study of ‘ Keats: The Back- 
ground,’ by Mr. Middleton Murry; a sketch of dog-life by Miss 
Stella Benson; a very useful ‘ Sketch of Einstein’s Theory’ by 
Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan, in which the essential points are brought 
out in a luminous way; and a paper on ‘The New Sociology of 
Vilpedo Pareto ’ by Sig. Filipo Burzio. 

The English Review contains Mr. Charles Whibley on ‘ The 
Indiscretion of Biography’—not so mordant as we should have 
expected ; Mr. Herbert Hoover on ‘ Government and Power De- 
velopment ’—what they are doing in America and what we ought 
to be doing ; Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in some rambling reflections 
on ‘Alcohol’; and a good paper by the Hon. Mrs. Scrachey on 
‘Brighton.’ 
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Christmas 
Books 
20 & 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


6 December 1924 


The Saturday Review 


GREEN LABEL 
SUCCESSES 


POLITICS FROM WITHIN 


By THE RT. HON. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. With a Foreword 
by THE RT. HON. LORD CARSON. The inner history of great 
affairs written with great frankness. Illustrated. 2 vols. 36s. net. 
Morning Post.—‘ A contribution to the historiography of the Great 
War which will be invaluable.” 
Manchester Evening News.—* The literary sensation of the autumn 
season. 


FURTHER MEMORIES OF IRISH LIFE 


By THE RT. HON. SIR HENRY ROBINSON, Bt., Author of 
“Memories Wise and Otherwise.’’ Memories of Ireland, rich in 
humour and pathos, told in a light and whimsical style. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY 


By RALPH NEVILL. Paris has had many lovers, but none surely 
who have shown a devotion greater than the author expresses in 
the pages of this book. The life and history of the beautiful city 
are brought under review—her kings, and emperors, her lovely 
women, her poets, writers, musicians, painters, sculptors, architects, 
politicians. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. J : 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ It is a delightful book of Paris and its 


people.” 


THE QUEST OF THE ANTIQUE 


By MRS. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. Dedicated by special permis- 
sion to Her Majesty the Queen. A book for those interested in 
antiques to be enjoyed alike by the collector and non-collector for 
the variety of information it contains. Illustrated by 64 plates. 
Demy 4to. 25s. net. 


MEMORIES OF RUSSIA, 1916-19 


By PRINCESS PALEY. A human document of merit dealing with 
great times and events, that should appeal to thinking readers 
irrespective of political hue. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

Truth—* A book full of poignant and painful interest.” 


PRINTS FROM MAN TRAILS 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.Z.S. Delightful stories about 
animals, in which the author shows an intimate acquaintance with 
wild life. Each story is complete in itself and evinces a close study 
of the ways of birds and beasts. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF MY RUIN 


By MRS. MARION CRAN, F.R.H.S., Author of “‘ The Garden of 
Ignorance” and ‘ The Garden of Experience.’’ The story of a 
fourteenth-century ruin, a tottering fabric haunted by tramps and 
owls, set in lonely fields. The work of reconstructing the beautiful 
old house and the winning of a smiling orchard garden from the 
wilderness. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


BROADCASTING FOR EVERYONE 


By NORMAN EDWARDS, Editor of ‘* Popular Wireless.’” An up- 
to-date volume on Broadcasting, with practical tips to amateurs and 
a whole host of information for those interested in Wireless. Fully 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


PLAYING WITH SOULS 


By the COUNTESS DE CHAMBRUN. A dramatic psychological 
story about a father and son of great strength and originality. 
Mathew Dale abandons business to cultivate his own mind before 
embarking on the education of his son. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—*‘ It is a lively, witty story.” 


EGBERT 


By W. A. DARLINGTON. How Egbert Ponsonby Thwaites, a rising 
young barrister with a cocksure and superior manner, annoys a 
wizard in a railway waiting-room, who transforms him into a rhino- 
ceros, and the troubles that results therefrom. 7s. 6d. net. 

T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly.—‘ A really funny book.” 


DIGBY’S MIRACLE 


By FRED E. WYNNE. If miracles can happen at Lourdes, why 
not at Kinderwell? So Dr. Digby stages a miraculous cure at the 
village well and the sick and the halt flock to drink of the holy 
waters, many leaving their crutches behind. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.— The plot is ingenious and the characters are definite 
and amusing.” 


THE BINDLES ON THE ROCKS 


By HERBERT JENKINS. Another volume of stories of the Bindle 
ménage. Poor old Bindle loses his job and hard times are endured, 
ag = good friends rally round when his plight is discovered. 
s. - net. 


THE LADY NOGGS ASSISTS 


By EDGAR JEPSON, relating the further escapades of The Lady 
Noggs, wherein she prevents an undesirable marriage, rescues the 
Prime Minister, and does many other things with a coolness worthy 
of her twelve years. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Graphic.—* A rich light entertainment most appetisingly and 
tastefully prepared for our digestions.” 


A MURDER FOR A MILLION 


Old Gregory offers a million pounds to any one of his nephews and 
nieces who will kill him, but all indignantly refuse. regory is 
found dead, nevertheless. Who killed him? A thrilling story. By 
ROY VICKERS. 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 YORK STREET, S.W.1 


BLACKIE’S 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 


CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE 


By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating study of Christmas folk-lore, legend, and history; 
its observances in ancient and modern times throughout the world. 


IN BY-WAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY 


By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A. With photogravure frontispiece 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots. Ss. net 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS 


A distinctive series, convenient in form and beautifully printed 
in red and black. With portrait frontispiece. In charming 
Cloth binding. 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE “WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
PROSE 


A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres distinguished by 
convenience of size, lightness, good type, and by high artistic 
merit. With portrait frontispiece and a wrapper in colour. In 
charming Cloth binding. ls. 6d. net each. 


LONDON AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 
Described by WALTER JERROLD. Each book with 12 full- 
page illustrations in Colour by E. W. HASLEHUST, R.B.A. 
THE HEART OF LONDON. IN LONDON’S BY-WAYS. 
THROUGH LONDON’S HIGHWAYS. 
RAMBLES IN GREATER LONDON. 


Price 3s, net each. 


New Books for Boys and Girls 


By ETHEL CORKEY. 
THE MAGIC CIRCLE 
Illustrated by C. E. Brock, R.I. 7s. 6d. net. 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
UNCONQUERED WINGS: A Tale of Flying and 
Invention 
Illustrated by E. S. Hopcson. 6s, net. 


THE GOOD SHIP “GOLDEN EFFORT": A Tale of 
the Mercantile Marine 
Illustrated by W. E. WicruL. 5s. net. 
By Mrs. E. E. COWPER. : 
WHITE WINGS TO THE RESCUE: A Story of Girls, 
Yachts, and Adventures 
Illustrated by C. Freminc Winiiams. 6s. net. 
By MAY WYNNE. 
BERTIE, BOBBIE AND BELLE: A Tale of Three 
Youngsters in Brittany 
Illustrated by Norman SuTCLirFe. 3s. 6d. net. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
SYLVIA’S SECRET: A Tale of the West Indies 
Illustrated by W. E. Wicurman. 
By ARTHUR O. COOKE. 
PLANTER DICK: A Story of Malaya 
Illustrated by Leo Bares. 
By CONRAD SAYCE (‘“ Jim Bushman ”’) 
THE GOLDEN VALLEY: A Tale of Adventure in 
Australia 
Illustrated by H. Coiier. 5s. net. 


THE NEW POPULAR HENTY 
A handsome edition of the works of this unrivalled story-teller for 
boys at the awl price of 3s. 6d. net each. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Black-and-White Illustrations, and striking Coloured 

rapper. 

Many new volumes. 


Full list on application. 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
CAPTAIN PEGGI 
Illustrated by W. E. wicutman. 6s. 
By RICHARD BIRD. 
THE LIVELIEST TERM AT TEMPLETON 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 5s. 
DAWSON’S SCORE 
and Other School Stories. Illustrated by Frank 


By EVELYN SMITH. 
BIDDY AND QUILLA 
A School Story: Illustrated by J. Dewar Mus. 3s. 6d. 
By GEORGE RICHMOND. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MINE 


A_ Story for Scouts and other Boys. [Illustrated by W. E. 
WIGHTMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 


Blackie’s Illustrated Catalogue of Books itable for Pr tati 
on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED 


50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY 
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CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOW READY. Vols. I to V 
of the Thoroughly Revised Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by 
DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, 
To be completed in 10 Vols., Imp. 8vo. 
Cloth, 20/- net; half moro., 35/- net per vol. 
A volume will be issued every few months. For this Edition Messrs, J. 


Bartholomew and Sons, Ltd., are producing a thoroughly up-to-date set of 
Authoritative Political and Physical Maps. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by 
DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 
New Edition. Three Volumes. Cloth. £3 net; half-moro., £6 net 


This standard work has been revised throughout and brought up to 
date by reconstructing and rewriting the later section of the third 
volume, in which authors are now included who have come to the 
front in recent years, 


ADAM BEDE By GEORGE ELIOT. 7/6 net 


A choice Presentation Edition of this masterpiece of fiction, with 16 
Original Drawings in Colour and 40 Dainty Pen-and-Ink Sketches 
by GORDON BROWNE. 


SECOND EDITION. Centains additional matter and an 
entirely new Index. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
By ROSALINE MASSON (Editor of “‘ I Can Remember Robert 
Louis Stevenson’). 10/6 net 


A biography at once sympathetic and true of the real R. L. S., by one who 
has lived all her life in inburgh, has been in personal association with 
many of those who actually counted in Stevenson's life, and has had peculiar 
opportunities of obtaining intimate and first-hand knowledge of her subject. 


SPUD TAMSON OUT WEST 2/6 net 
By R. W. CAMPBELL (Author of ‘“‘ Snooker Tam,”’ &c.) 


THE J. J. BELL RECITER 2/6 net 
Selected and Adapted by J. J. BELL (Author of ‘* Wee 
Macgreegor,”’ &c.) 


This little book will be a boon to Reciters, as it will supply them 
with just the type of selections they will find it most difficult to obtain. 


ROUND THE LIBRARY TABLE 
ADVERSARIA 


T= problem of the roads of Europe, how 
came into being, what purposes they were meant 
to serve, and how far those now in existence 
correspond with their predecessors, is a fascinatin 
one, and has been revived in my mind by the perusaj 
of a book just issued; Trade Routes and Commerce of 
the Roman Empire, by M. P. Charlesworth (Cambridge 
University Press, 12s. 6d. net). It is a work of sound 
scholarship and great learning, embracing the develop. 
ment of communications in the civilized world for the 
first two centuries from the principate of Augustus, 
The period is one of rapid expansion and may be said, 
with due reservations, to have laid down the main 
lines of communication for modern Europe up to the 
present day. 

* * * 

The course of a road is governed by two considera- 
tions: the places it is to connect and the geography 
of the intervening country. In the beginning, when 
we meet with routes rather than roads, when great 
masses of people were slowly moving across Europe 
with all their belongings, pushed on by enemies from 
behind or the need of fresh settlements for their grow. 
ing numbers, it is geographical conditions alone that 
determine their course. I have often looked at the 
map drawn up by Vidal de la Blache showing the 
salt and tin mines of antiquity, comparing it with those 
of Demolin’s and others, giving the routes of the 
various invasions of primitive peoples as far as they 
can be traced, and from these have turned to the staff 
maps of a century ago showing the military roads of 
the day, and the still earlier road books of the six. 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It is instructive to 
see how closely the lines of the ancient peoples have 
been followed through the ages. 

(Continued on page 586) 


PLAIN TALKS TO BILLIARD PLAYERS 2/6 net 
With a Series of Helpful Diagrams 
By TOM AIKEN (Scottish Champion since 1902) 


Mr. Aiken is not only a brilliant exponent of the game, but as a 
teacher is recognized as an expert, and many of his pupils have 
attained a high state of proficiency through his painstaking efforts to 
instil into them the necessity for grasping the real science of the game. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GOLF 2/6 net 
By Captain M. J. ASTLE. With a Series of Useful Drawings 
by Marjorie Bates 


The Author’s chief aim is to demonstrate how late beginners can 
become single-figure handicap players. 


Read under Every Aerial ! 


THE LEADING WIRELESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


Wireless Weekly joura 


standing head and shoulders 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Tastefully bound with attractive colour jackets and charmingly illus- 
trated by PERCY TARRANT, MOLLY BENATAR, NINA K. 
BRISLEY, J. R. BURGESS, W. RAINEY and J. FINNEMORE. 

Robin Hood and His Merry Men. By Escott Lynn. 5/= net 

The Earl’s White Cross. By David Ker. 4/- net 

Yo-Ho-Ho. A Story of Modern Piracy and Smuggling. 

4 E. R. Spencer. 3/6 net 

The School Without a Name. By Elsie J. Oxenham. 5/- net 

The Brilliant Girls of the School. By May Baldwin. 4/- net 

The Maids of La Rochelle. By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer. 3/6 net 

The Luck of the School. By Ethel Talbot. 3/6 net 

Erica Wins Through. By Josephine Elder. 3/6 net 

Billy, Lily, and Binks. By L. E. Tiddeman. 2/6 net 

The Seven Basils. By E. M. Channon. 2/6 net 


TWO SPLENDID PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
THE ARCTIC ORPHANS 6/- net 


Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by N. PARKER with verses 
by B. PARKER, 

A charming book for children. The humour of the verses as well as 
the illustrations will make a strong appeal to the young folk. 


A TOWN DOG IN THE COUNTRY _ é:- net 


Illustrated in colour by G. VERNON STOKES, with descriptive 
verses by B. PARKER. 

Mr. Stokes’s pictures describing the Bull Dog’s adventures in the 
country are irresistible, and the verses Miss Parker add piquan 
to the pictures. The children will have difficulty in getting this boo 
out of the hands of their elders. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., LONDON and EDINBURGH 


above all its weekly con- 
temporaries, 


6d. Weekly 


A high-class dignified maga- 
zine; the only illustrated 
monthly publication issued 
in the pure interests of 
wireless, 


Modern Wireless 


1/- Monthly 


= 


Wi | C all 

usiasts from 
‘(Crystal Receiver to 
experienced ama- 
teurs and experi- 
menters. 


6d. Monthly 


Obtainable from all Booksellers, Bookstalls and Newsagents. 


Write for List of Radio Text Books eminently 
Suitable for every grade of Wireless enthusiast. 


RADIO PRESS, Ltd., BUSH HOUSE, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


6 December 1924 
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LIST 


THE TREASURE HOUSE OF BELGIUM : 
Her Land and People, Her Art and Literature 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS. With 24 illustrations. Super —e 


it .—* It is not only a valuable contribution to the litera- 
Pgh my Belgium, but it is so beautifully illustrated and so 
handsomely bound that it will make a very suitable Christmas gift. 


LONDON 


By SIDNEY DARK. With 55 illustrations by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. Super royal 8vo. bse. net. 
The Times Literary Supplement.—‘ One of the best books on 
London that has appeared for a long time.” 


NELL GWYNNE, 1650-1687 


By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. With frontispiece in colour, 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


LEAVES FROM “‘ THE GOLDEN 
BOUGH 


lied by LADY FRAZER. With 16 full-page illustrations by 
HM, BROCK. 8vo 10s. net 


‘he British Weekly.—* ‘There are myths and legends, and stories 
Py og giants, gathered from all parts of the world. ... 
The illustrations by H. M. Brock are most arresting, and greatly 
increase the value and interest of this beautiful book.’’ 


A LAST SCRAP BOOK 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal 16mo. 7e. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
MODERN LYRICS 


lected rran, by LAURENCE BINYON. Crown &8vo. 

Ctoth 7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘ Mr. Binyon has succeeded in bringing 

together a remarkable quantity of good try, and he has mar- 

shalled and grouped his material with a charming taste and discre- 
tion.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE TWO JUNGLE BOOKS 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. The First and Second — 9 Books 
in one volume, with the stories re-arranged. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


By LOUIS HEMON, Author of “ Maria Chapdelaine.”” Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


IRISH FAIRY TALES 


By JAMES STEPHENS. With coloured and other Illustrations 
by ARTHUR RACKHAM. New and Cheaper —— 
Medium 8vo. Os. net. 


Second Edition. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the 
of Cambridge. Second Edition, thoroughly 


THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC FINANCE 


By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS. 8vo. is. net. 
The Times.—‘ An important addition to economic literature. . 
Mr. Shirras is to be congratulated upon a valuable and lucid piece 
of economic exposition, for in its 700 pages every phase of public 

finance is dealt with ... it is well and clearly written.” 


THE ABC OF THE FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES 


A Practical Guide. By GEORGE CLARE. Si«th Edition. Re- 
vised, with additions, by NORMAN CRUMP. Crown a, 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Christmas List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Messrs. LONGMANS LIST 


FAR AWAY UP THE NILE 


By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
With Illustrations by the Author, his son H. R. 
Millais, and from Photographs. 4to. 30s. net. 
This book has a close bearing on the political problem 
of Egypt and the Sudan. Mr. Millais spent last winter 
and spring in the Sudan, and says: ‘‘ I have yet to see 


udan.”’ 


MY GARDEN BOOK 


Prepared for the daily use of all who own a garden 
big or little. 

By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S. With 24 Plates 
in Colour from Drawings by G. S. ELGOOD, R.L., 
Miss BEATRICE PARSONS, Miss ELLEN WAR- 
RINGTON, and Miss WINIFRED WALKER, and 
392 Illustrations in Black and White. 4to. 36s. net. 


TUDOR STUDIES 


Presented by .the Board of Studies in Hist in the 
University of London to Professor A. F. POLLARD, 
being the work of twelve of his Colleagues and Pupils. 
Edited by R. W. SETON-WATSON. 

Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


TALES OF OLD FRANCE 


By MRS. CREIGHTON. With 16 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by H. J. Ford and a Frontispiece in colours. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


REFORMATORY REFORM 


By ISAAC G. BRIGGS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The book is frank—almost brutally frank—and is certainly a 
Grave indictment of the whole system.”—Irish Independent. 


AIR POWER AND WAR RIGHTS 


By J. M. SPAIGHT, Author of ‘ War Rights on 
Land ”’ and “ Aircraft in War.’? 8vo. 258. net. 
“The book contains a vast amount of evidence and information 
admirably marshalled and digested, and it will be indispensable for the 

study of air war and all its disquieting problems.”—Daily Mail. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS 


COMPLETE EDITION. 


5s. net per volume. 


VIVIAN GREY VENETIA 

THE YOUNG DUKE CONINGSBY 

CONTARINI FLEMING SYBIL 

ALROY TANCRED 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE LOTHAIR 
ENDYMION 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Fully illustrated in Black and White. Those volumes 
marked * have Coloured Pictures as well. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


Blue Fairy Book True Story Book 

Red Fairy Book Red True Story Book 
Green Fairy Book *All Sorts of Stories Book 
Yellow Fairy Book *Strange Story Book 

Pink Fairy Book Animal Story Book 

Grey Fairy Book Red Book of Animal Steries 
*Violet Fairy Book Arabian Nights 

*Crimson Fairy Book *Book of Romance 
*Orange Fairy Book *Red Romance Book 
*Brown Fairy Book *Book of Princes and 
*Olive Fairy Book Princesses 
*Lilac Fairy Book *Red Book of Heroes 

Blue Poetry Book *Book of Saints and Heroes 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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— Yule-Tide Gifts— 


The Abbey Classics 


‘*We can remember no series of popular reprints which began as 
auspiciously as the Abbey Classics. None, we think, has been better 
produced, and certainly none better selected.’’—Spectator. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


Moll Flanders 


By DANIEL DEFOE, 
A Few Further Selected Titles: 


Voltaire’s Zadig, Voltaire’s Candide, Apuleius’ Golden Asse 
(reprinting), Gay’s Plays, 2 vols., Melville’s Mardi, 2 vols. 


Each 3/6 Net. 


Simpkin’s Thin Paper 


Classics 


A world-wide popular series of classics which are always 
in demand by the reading public. The books are printed 
upon thin but thoroughly opaque paper and are ideal 
volumes as gifts for all occasions. 
Cloth, 3/6 net per vol.; Leather, 6/- net. 
A Few Selected Titles: 


Don Quixote, Pepys’ Diary. Burns’ Poems. Shakespeare’s 
Works, 3 vols. Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, 2 vols. 


A Full List of the above Series on application. 


The Beechwood Books 


Original Anthologies on Sport. Edited by S. J. Looker. 
Each 3s. 6d. net. 


With Frontispieces and Cover Designs by the late Claud 
Lovat Fraser. 


On the Green, Float and Fly, The Chase. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


TWO CLEVER DOG BOOKS. 


Cracker: My Dog Friend 


By W. HAROLD THOMSON. Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 
Cracker now appears in book form at the request of many 
admirers who became acquainted with her through the 
columns of the “‘ Daily Mail ’’ and “ Daily Dispatch.”’ 


Big Brother Bob 


By R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Mail mes “* The book is one to delight, with its whimsi- 
ers! 


cal devotion and u tanding, anyone who has ever owned or at least 
loved a dog.”’ 


Cr. 8vo. 


BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


My Favourite Nursery 
Rhymes 


Edited by SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 
Pictured by Maud Tindal Atkinson. Cr. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
All the old well-known nursery rhymes such as ‘‘Ten Little 
Nigger Boys’? and Little Jack Horner,’? are here 
gathered together in attractive book form and are specially 


designed in type and picture to captivate the mind of the 
young child. 4 


The Bower Book of Simple 
Poems for Boys and Girls 


Edited by LETTY and URSULA LITTLEWOOD. With 
Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by Honor C. 
Appleton. Cr. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


A charming volume of beautiful poetry specially selected for 
the young. The charming illustrations by Honor C. Apple- 
ton are in the artist’s best vein and harmonise completely 
with the poems. 


Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
G.P.O. Box 77. Lonpon E.C.4. 


6 December 1924 


(Continued from page 584) 

When, however, one comes to a detailed examination 
it is almost as surprising to see how our modern roads 
are continually diverging from their ancient course, 
Even in a country like France, where there has been 
an almost continuous use of the great roads from 
Roman times to the present day, one can never be sure 
that their course has not been altered. Louis the 
Fourteenth and Napoleon were great road-makers, 
pushed to it by the need for rapid communication and 
still more for easy transport of their armies, and a 
great many amendments of the highways are due to 
them. But long before their time many of the greater 
roads had become useless owing to the decay of the 
towns they served and the growth of new centres of 
trade. The route from London to Rome in the nine. 
teenth century differs greatly from that of the third 


century. 
* * * 


Mr. Charlesworth is not only interested in the roads, 
but in what they had to carry. In many respects it 
covers the same ground as Mr. G. H. Stevenson’s 
chapter in The Legacy of Rome, more fully, of course, 
but the one is a useful supplement to the other. But 
Mr. Charlesworth’s book simply cries out for maps— 


' sketch maps only are required, but we could almost do 


with one to every half-dozen pages. And I should 
like to persuade him, if his book is to have the popu- 
larity it really deserves, to use the modern names for 
his towns when they have one and when it is commonly 
known. I know there is a danger of hurting the 
susceptibilities of the newer small nations like Ireland 
and Jugoslavia, who have done their best to hide 
their old cities under unrecognizable names, but I would 
advise him to risk it in his next edition. 
LIBRARIAN 
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THE BANKSIDE STAGE BOOK 
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‘* Everybody’s Theatre.” Cloth. 5s. net 
This volume contains full directions for making a model 
Elizabethan stage. It also includes a simple but compre- 


hensive history of the development of the English stage. 
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57th year of issue 
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Booksellers. 


THE GERMAN 
SECRET SERVICE 


By COLONEL W. NICOLAI, Chief of the German 
Secret Service during the World War. 

Translated by Grorce Renwick (Daily Chronicle 

cial Correspondent). Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Remarkable sidelights into the Secret Service. In short, Colonel 
Nicolai lifts the veil... .A volume of absorbing interest.’’—South 
Wales News. 

“German readers must have found this book nasty reading. 
. One of the most readable War books that have come from 
Germany. "—Star. 

remarkable book.’”—Bristol Times and Mirror. 

“This book is, as far as we are aware, the only book in existence 
which tells the unvarnished truth about the Secret Service work.”— 
New Statesman. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


RODRIGO BORGIA 


By the MOST REV. ARNOLD H. MATHEW, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

So great has been the demand for Rafael Sabatini’s 
“ Life of Cesare Borgia ” that there is ample justifica- 
tion for a companion volume dealing with Cesare’s 
father, Rodrigo Borgia. 


Every Woman Should Read 
LOVE STORIES OF 
ENGLISH QUEENS 
History seen throngh the glamour of Romance. 
By ELIZABETH VILLIERS. 
Large Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 
ss A splendid gift for girls and women. 


A GALLERY OF ROGUES : 
By CHARLES KINGSTON, author of ‘‘ Dramatic 
Days at the Old Bailey,’’ ‘‘ Famous Judges and 
Famous Trials,’’ etc. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
A volume dealing with a variety of subjects con- 
nected with crime and criminals. 


TWO NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Splendid Value for the Money 
THE LITTLE ROUND "NORMOUS SATURDAY 


FAIRY BOOK 
By MARION ST. JOHN A Story for every Saturday 


7s. 6d. net. 


EBB, Author of ‘“ Knock Morning and Saturday 
Three Times,’ “ The Litt- Evening in the year. By 
lest One,” etc. Size 84 in. MARJORY ROYCE, BAR- 


by 6} in., handsomely bound BARA E. TODD, MOIRA 
in cloth, with a frontispiece 

in colours, and illustrated man), and MARION ST. 
with 40 original line draw- JOHN WEBB. Size 8} in. 
ings by ‘“* Robin.” 5s. net. by 62 in., handsomel 
The story of a red pillar- bound in cloth, with a col- 
box that turned into a oured frontispiece, and illus- 
Little Round House, and of trated with line drawings 


the adventures of a little by Mary Stella Edwards, 
boy, named Robin, who is and _half-tone illustrations 

ed to step inside by a Gree on art paper) by 
— ~h old gentleman Stampa. 5s. 


Papingay, who 


A collection of Fairy Stories 
is fond of painting. 


written by lovers of children. 


NEW 7/6 NOVELS 
SAILORS’ WIVES. By The Author of “Flaming Youth,” 
now in its 180th thousand. 
LATTICED WINDOWS. NORA K. STRANGE, 
Author of “* An Outpost Wooing.” 
THE REVOLT OF WAYDOLYN. 
E. EVERETT-GREEN. 
THE CRYSTAL AND THE SPHINX. 
DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of “‘ The Curse of the Nile.”’ 
A QUEEN OF CROOKS. DETECTIVE DUNN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Beautiful Devil.”’ 
SECRET PLACES. 


GERTIE DE S. WENTWORTH-JAMES. 
A MAN OF PARTS. . J. NELSON. 
THE JUJU-MAN. ARMSTRONG LIVINGSTON. 
DAWN ISLAND. CECIL ADAIR. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE OPAL. 

RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND (a new writer). 

THE BRIDE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
THEA ST. JOHN (a new writer). 
THE VALLEY OF DESIRE. EDITH NEPEAN 
(Second Edition). 
SURPLUS GOODS. V. TORLESSE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘‘ The Call of Life.” 
A STRONG MAN ARMED. BARTON SHAW 


(Second Edition). 
THE LATE MR. BEVERLEY. THOMAS COBB. 


STAMLEY PAUL & CO., LTD., 8, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C.1 


*,* In heavy demand at Libraries and 


Contemporary Personalities 


The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 


P.C., D.L., D.C.L., LL.D. 

“A very remarkable book. It has the virtue of care and honesty, 
and specially that virtue of compression. ~~ Standard. 
Particularly skilful . . . his or is firm and stately.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated by 30 Cartoons by Matt and 2 Por- 


Second Impression 2ls. net. 


Tidemarks H. M. TOMLINSON 


Some records of a journey to the Beaches of the Moluccas and the 
Forest of Malaya in 1923. ‘“‘ Almost as welcome as the ater and 
of an actual voyage. The eye of its writer is sensitively a 
his prose is a pattern ‘of strength and felicity.".—The Times. 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 12s. 


Twenty Years in Borneo 
CHARLES BRUCE 
An intimate revelation of life on this far Island, startling 


Eastern 
in its atmosphere of freshness and unfamiliarity. With 16° Half-tene 
Illustrations. 15s. net. 


Those I Remember 
PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


“Frankly indiscreet . . . So entertaining a volume dealing with 
the later Victorian period has not been published since Lady Cardi- 
gan’s ‘Recollections’ appeared."—Daily Express. With Half-tone 
Frontispiece. 10s, 6d. net. 


Evenings with the Stars 
MARY PROCTOR, F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. 
With this delightful volume anyone can become a inted with the 


acqua 
stars, the aid of a telescope. With 8 
and 22 C 10s. 


Elsie and the Child and other Stories 


A Sequel to ‘ Riceyman Steps’ (35th thousand) 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


“‘ Has the meticulous and satisfying finish of a Dutch picture.”— 
Sunday Times. ‘‘ Mr. Bennett is a master of the human heart .. . 
Marvellously real ... stories. They are all cunning evocations of 
the living —- In every one the surface of life is shown with 
Second Im 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Old Men of the Sea 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


*“*A glorious blend of fun and fancy.” ‘Daily Graphic. “ An excit- 
ing yarn. . . a series of adventures which leave you positively 
breathless.’"—Sunday Times. 

7s. 6d. net. 


Second Impressiop 


The Unlit Lamp 


“A novel of uncommon power and fidelity to life . . strong, sincere, 
and vital.’’"—Daily Telegraph. “Impressively clever.’"—Daily News. 
“A really fine piece of work.”—Truth. 7s, 6d. net, 


Suvla John WARWICK DEEPING 


A powerful story of vengeance sought, and tragedy averted, in this 
favourite author’s most successful vein. “Cleverly related.”"—Morning 
Post. ‘“‘Many thrills and adventures and h s.""—Star. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Closed Wall L. W. VEDRENNE 


“A sincere piece ba work.”—Times Literary Supplement. “An ex- 
cellent first novel. . . emphatically the best of its kind since ‘Peter 
Jackson.’—Evening Standard. “A quite remarkable first novel.”"— 
Daily Graphic. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tangled Evidence 
MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 


“*Tangled Evidence’ is certainly one of the most ingenious and thrill- 
ing detective stories that I have ever read.’"—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
“A successful example of . detective mystery .. . well above the 
Literary ‘Supplement 7s, 6d. net. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea 
it must be named by the solver when he send his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list :— 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkias Odhams Press 
Barns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 
Coll Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Den SP.C.EK, 
Fisher Unwin acmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The ley Head 
Gram Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Werner Laurie 


2. The cowpon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
te the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Rsvirw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lor. 

Under penalty of disqualéfication, competitors must intimate 
their choise of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us net later thon the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 144. 


Practisg My First, AND THUS DESERVE My SECOND, 
WHICH, OF EARTH’S BLESSINGS, NOT THE LBAST IS RECKONED. 
Bend it, and shape the tree to meet your wish. 
From inner layer take a long-lived fish. 

Small, but a scourge than tiger far more fell. 
In Job’s distress it served his purpose well. 

A spiny chap—in us superfluous quite. 

Borne by the soldier when he goes to fight. 
Where coffee’s roasting, there you’ll find it, sure, 
A-titillating of this aperture. 

Here six you see displayed beneath your eyes. 
With clouts and rotten rags a prophet he supplies. 


pepe 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 142, 


A Surro.k Port, AND HIS Prace oF ; 

HE SANG THE POOR AND LOWLY OF THE BARTH. 

Of mighty hosts supreme commander I. 

The sprite in me retain, the rest put by. 

A plague from which old Egypt suffers still. 

Most people feel so when they’re treated itl. 

A natural mill to grind what chickens swallow. 
When tides are high, then this, be sure, will follow. 
In far Australia’s plains my crest I raise. 

Contains supplies to last for many days. 

Wich arms thus held chats good old Betty Green. 
Rough as it is, you must remove the sheen. 

A storm is, think you? Then our wraps we'll take. 
Last light but one we yet the last will make. 


EE 


Solution of Acrostic No. 142. 


G eneralissim O 
mysE 1 
O phthalmi A 
esentfu L 
G izzar D 
E b B 
C ockato O 
R_eservoi R 
kimb O 
B Ugloss! ! The leaves of all species of Bugloss 
Brewin G are 
tlevent H 


Acrostic No. 142.—The winner is Miss Bowen, 12 Egerton 
Terrace, S.W.3, who has sebected as her prize ‘ The Education 
of Anthony Dare,’ by Archibald Marshall, published by Collins 
and reviewed in our columns on November 22 under the title of 
‘ New Fiction.’ Twenty-three other competitors chose this book, 
34 named ‘ A Pilgrim in Spain,’ 30 ‘ Discoveries,’ 12 ‘ Number 
Two Joy Street,’ 11 ‘ Justice Walk,’ 10 ‘ Sincérité,’ 9 ‘ Lati- 
tudes ’ and ‘ Peacock Pie,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from Agamemnon, Twy- 
ford, Phumbago, Martha, K. Jones, H. Underdown, Vixen, 
Eyhil, Clockus, Mrs. J. Butler, Rho Kappa, Lionel Cresswell, 
Met., H. de R. Morgan, Gabriel, Dinkie, Bordyke, J. Lennie, 
Gay, Old Mancunian, Cobden, Dodeka,; W. R. Wolseley, St. Ives, 
B. Alder, Boskerris, Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, and Shorwell. 


Ong Licht Wronc: Bunny, Barberry, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
Goff, Monks Hill, Rev. J. O. Young, H. J. R. Pease, The 
Pelhams, Mrs. H. A. Pereira, Mrs. E. G. Horner, Ceyx, WwW T 
Woodfield, Gordon C. Touche, Prue, Zyk, Travell, Crucible. 
Springhill, E. K. P., Mrs. Arton, Phyl, Wm. Birkenruth, M. G 
Woodward, Hadji Baba, Mrs. A. Lole, Gaunt, C. A. S., Qui : 
Tallow, Eureka, A. E. K. Wherry, Jill, Kelpie, B. Brewster. 
Copsey, L. M. Maxwell, Sisyphus, Lumley, R. C. Hart-Davis. 
Mrs. Oswald Riddell, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Geordie 
Blockus, J. E. Goudge, Still Waters, Rev. A. P. Lion, H. M- 
Vaughan, Murex, F. M. Petty, Brum, Jop, Pussy, Baitho, Lady 
Mottram, J. B. McGlashan, Sansovino, 3V, Dolmar, C, 
Warden, Peter, Carlton, E. Greenfield, Ekoorb, Doric, Leslie w 
Phillips, D. L. Haldane-Porter, Oakapple, Jeff, Lilian, A. R. N° 
Cowper-Coles, Tyro, N. O. Sellam, Melville, and Arthur Mille. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Madge, Roid, Walworth, Foxford, M, 
Haydon, E. Edwards, Miss J. Sutton, Miss Kelly, G. M. Turner 
Cabbage, J. C. Thomson, Farsdon, Glamis, Lady Duff, I, C° 
Brown, Coque, Mrs. W. H. Myers, H. Wolcott Warner, Mes. 
Murray Smith, Beechworth, R. J. M. W., Iago, East Sheen 
M. Story, M. Hogarth, Lance. H. Hughes, Mes. A. E- 
Whitaker, J. D. T., C. H. Burton, A. F, Drake, D. L., Ernest 
Thomas, M. B. Hughes, Gunton, Orphie, Col. Barron, M. A, S, 
McFarlane, J. Chambers, Jokertoo, Beehive, Sir Reginald 
Egerton, S. H. Groves, Alphonse, and H. Owen. All others 
more. 

TwvrorD, Oakappce, J. Lennig.—Camden spells it Aldborough. 
For an obvious reason I adopted this spelling. 

Acrostic No. 141.—Correct: G. E. Crawford. One Light 
Wrong: Jokertoo, A. de V. Blathwayt, T. E. Thomas, Tyre, 
Rev. J. O. Young, Stucco, G. H. Turner, Maud Crowther, 
M. A. S. McFarlane, Lady Mottram, M. I. R., Jeff, A. De V. - 
Blathwayt, The Pelhams, Sisyphus, Lettice Jenkins, and 
Acmadale. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Beechworth, E. K. P., Gordon Touche, 
Miss Green Price, B. Brewster, F. Sheridan Lea, Rho Kappa, 
M. Hogarth, Rev. E. P. Gatty, G. M. Fowler, and Arthur Mills, 
All others more. 

Our NintH QuarTERLy Competition.—The Rev. J. Wallace 
Kidston and Viscount Doneraile tied for first place, and on draw. 
ing lots @e former proved the winner. He is requested to choose 
a book, up to two guineas in value, from among those reviewed 
by us during the past quarter. Old Mancunian was third, L. M. 
Maxwell fourth, Sisyphus fifth, N. O. Sellam sixth, Guntoa 
seventh, and Gay eighth. 

Acrostic No. 141.—Will Major Geiger, the winner, send his 
address so that the prize may be forwarded to him? 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 
THE BANK will accept appoint- 


ment as Executor and Trustee of 
Wills, also Trustee of Marriage 


and other Settlements, affording 
the advantages of accessibility, 
continuity of management, and 
the proper handling of relative 
financial details 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON 
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[DEAL GIFT BOOKS 
from BATSFORD’S LIST 


A History of Architecture on the Compara- 
tive Method for the Student, Craftsman, 


and Amateur. 


By Sir_ BANISTER FLETCHER,  F.R.I.B.A., 
SEVENTH EpiTION, in a larger size, completely revised, 
containing nearly 1,000 pages, with about 3,500 Illus- 
trations, more than half of which have been repro- 
duced much larger than before. Royal 8vo (10in. x 
6}in.), cloth gilt. Price £2 2s. net. 

of the most fascinating books in the world.’"—Daily 
Express. 

“The illustrations alone are a treasure-house of noble form, 
and create to the observer a sense of delight as he passes in 
review all these magnificent monuments.”-—The Daily 

° Wonderfully complete ... indispensable for all educated 
people.”—The Graphic. 


Everyday Life in Roman Britain. 


By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. A 
Popular Account of the Occupation, its Features and 
Effects. Being Volume 3 of the ‘‘ Everypay Lire 
Serigs.’’ Containing 128 pages, 3 Plates in Colour, 
and over 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 
[The first two volumes in the series deal with ‘‘ THE 
Stone Acz,”’ and ‘‘ THz New Stone, BRONZE, AND 
Earty Iron Acgs.”’ Each containing about 100 IIlus- 
trations. Price 5s. net.] 


A History of Everyday Things in England. 
1066-1799. 


By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. In two 
vols., each containing about 100 Illustrations, including 
some in Colour. Large 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. I.—ENGLAND UNDER ForeiGn “Kincs (1066-1199), 
Tue Rise OF PaRLIAMENT (1200-1399), THe HuNDRED 
Years’ War (1400-1499). 

Vol. I1.—TuHe Ace or ADVENTURE (1500-1599), Tue 
Crown’s Bip For Power (1600-1699), THe RISE OF 
MopERN EnGtanp (1700-1799). 


The Story of Architecture, from Earliest Ages 
to the Present Day. 


By P. LESLIE WATERHOUSE, F.R.1.B.A. With 
125 Illustrations of the Great Buildings of all time. 
Small 8vo. Boards. 6s. net. 


The Human Form and Its Use in Art. 


A Series of 120 Photographic Studies from Female, 
Male, and Child Models, by F. R. YERBURY. With 
Notes on the Application of the Figure in Decorative 
Art, by G. M. ELLWOOD. Large 8vo. Cloth. 
18s. net. 


Old English Furniture of the Oak Period, 
1500-1630. 


A handy Guide to the recognition of Furniture in 
England. By J. T. GARSIDE. Illustrated by Photo- 
graphic Plates and Pen-and-Ink Drawings of over 400 
examples. Large 8vo. Cloth. 10s, 6d. net. 


Modern Decorative Art in England. 


A Collection of 80 Plates illustrating 178 examples, 
including 51 subjects reproduced in full Colour of 
designs for Textiles, Printed Fabrics, Wall Papers, 
Lace and Embroidery, Tapestry, Stencilling, Batik, 
etc., by William Morris, Walter Crane, C. F. A. 
Voysey, Arthur Willcock, Heywood Sumner, Horace 
Warner, R._ Silver, Sidney Hayward, Marjorie 
McVeagh, Constance Irving, and other well-known 
English Designers. Edited by W. G. PAULSON 
TOWNSEND. 4to. Cloth gilt. Price 25s. net. 


Drawing for Art Students and Illustrators. 
By ALLEN W. SEABY. Containing 220 pages, with 
70 attractive Illustrations. A thoroughly practical and 
carefully graded course, invaluable to all students and 
especially to those who pursue their studies by the 
method. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 

js. net 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, W.C.1 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Christmas Selection 
The. POCKET “Q” 


On the Art of Writing 
Studies in Literature (first series) 
On the Art of Reading 
Adventures in Criticism 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
5s net each 


The CAMBRIDGE BOOK of 
PROSE and VERSE 


From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance 
Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON 
With 8 Plates. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d net 


The STORY of 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


By G. B. HARRISON, M.A. 
With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s net 


The ‘ORLANDO FURIOSO 


and its predecessor 


By the Rev. E. W. EDWARDS 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 


Fetter Lane, London, E,C. 4. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 
LIMITED. 


Head Office: Yokehama. 
London Office: 7, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


Capital Subscribed - Yen 100,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund’ - - Yen 77,500,000 


THE EIGHTY-NINTH HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of 
Shareholders was held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th September, 
1924, when the Directors submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities 
and Assets of the Bank and the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-Year 
ended 30th June, 1924, which was duly approved. 


BALANCE SHEET. 


Notes in Circulation... ose eve 3,376,134.59 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, ete.) 490,524,710.04 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-di ited, Accept: » and ened 

Sums due by the Bank ... on wes one ose 406,782,308.31 
Dividends Unclaimed . 35,153.25 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last Account 5,120,364.48 


Net Profit for the past Half-year ... 9,148. 471.12 


Assets. 
Y 
Cash Account— 
In Hand ... site 35,788, 
At Bankers 53,112,284.89 88,835,560.37 
Investments in Public Securities ‘and ‘Debentures ove 249,201,511.62 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. on om 300,356,999.41 
Bills receivable ‘and other Sums due to the Bank 431,720,218.49 
Bullion and Foreign Money .. oo ove ove 9,784,454.68 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &e. 14,190,517.17 
Yen 1,094,089 ,261.74 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Dr. 7. 
To Reserve Fund _... on one 3,000,000.00 
To Dividend—yen 6.00 per “Share for 1,000,000 Shares |... 6,000,000.00 
To Balance carried forward to next Account oes ae ove 5,268,835.60 
en 14,268 ,835.60 

Cr. 
By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1923 oe eo 5,120,364.48 
By Net Profit for the Half-year ended 30th June, 9,148,471.12 


1924 
(After making provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts, Rebate 
on Bills, etc.) 


Yen 14,268,835.60 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


( ; HARLES LAMB’S statement that ‘‘ The human 
species, according to the best theory I can form 
of it, is composed of two distinct races, the men 

who borrow and the men who lend,”’ is certainly correct 
to-day, when fresh borrowers spring up with alarming 
frequency. The flood of new issues continues and 
generally comment is needless. Next week, however, 
we are to see an issue of exceptional interest. I refer 
to the new Greek Loan. I was able last week, by the 
courtesy of those who are sponsoring the issue, to 
deal in detail with the security that is being offered. 
But while security plays a large part in issues of this 
description, sentiment is generally responsible for the 
final failure or success. Prior to the issue of the Ger- 
man Loan general comment was not favourable to the 
project. It was only when the underwriting was snapped 
up with avidity that sentiment changed. In these 
notes I wrote at great length in favour of the Loan; 
in fact I burnt my boats by stating that the Bonds 
‘* must ’’ show a certain profit in the next six months. 
In view of the fact that not two months have elapsed 
and the Loan is quoted at 7 premium, I think my 
optimism was justified. I now write of a probable suc- 
cess for the new Greek Loan, not to anything like the 
same extent as the German Loan, but I think it worth 
applying for for mixing purposes. Two or three weeks 
ago sentiment was against the Loan, but during the 
present week a decided change has occurred. The 
tendency of investors is to seek for high yielding 
Loans and in view of the security to which I referred 
last week, and the fact that the Loan is being issue+ 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, I am in 
favour of the issue. If any of my readers apply as 
** stags ’’ and do not make a profit I shall accept no 
responsibility. I am writing for the permanent in- 
vestor, who will not be dismayed if by chance there is 
no premium shown after allotment, but who will be 
satisfied with the price in six months’ time, as was the 
case with the Hungarian Loan. 


LITTLE PERUS ” 


Considerable interest attaches to the forthcoming 
annual meeting of the Peruvian Corporation Limited, 
on December 15, by reason of the Corporation’s pro- 
gress and also of the general improvement in the 
country’s economic position. One of the chief features 
of the meeting will be the sanctioning of the scheme 
by which the Debentures will receive a fixed 6% with 
redemption extended to 1945 by annual drawings at 
105%. In some quarters it is believed that at the same 
time some reference will be made to the question of 
funding the heavy arrears on the Preference shares, 
and though in my opinion nothing important is likely 
to transpire in this connexion on the present occasion 
the problem cannot be shelved indefinitely. Purely 
from the market point of view, it may be noted that 
there has been quite a revival of Continental interest 
in the Corporation’s junior security, which recalls the 
fact that both before and just after the war Peru 
Ordinary (‘* Little Perus’’) were a _ prominent 
gambling counter, rising and falling not so much on 
the Corporation’s position as on general internationai 
sentiment. As this state of affairs is apparently again 
coming into existence, it may be opportune to point out 
an anomaly, namely that the ‘‘ highest ’’ of Peru Pref. 
in 1920 was 35%, and that of the Ordinary was then 


83. To-day the Pref. are (justifiably) well over the 
former figure, and in my opinion still look cheap, hay. 
ing received 3% for the year 1923-1924, while the Or. 
dinary have yet several points of lee-way to make up 
The current demand for the latter, however, suggests 
that this will soon be remedied. 


NORTH BROKEN HILL 


In view of the high price of lead, the shares of the 
North Broken Hill Company appear worthy of atten. 
tion. The capital of the Company is £700,000 in £1 
shares, there are also about £106,000 Debentures out. 
standing. Liquid assets are valued at £799,147 ex. 
clusive of shares and Debentures in other companies, 
which are valued in the Balance-sheet at £440,445, 
The following dividends have been paid in recent 


years : 
1915 ... 20%5%bonus 1921 ... nil 

1916-18 ... 40% 1922... 10% 

1919 10% 1923 40% 

1920 1924 65% 


The absence of dividends in 1920 and 1921 was due 
to strikes and the effect of after-war conditions. The 
life of the mine is said to be a long one and develop. 
ments are considered very satisfactory as the value of 
the ore has increased at depth. In 1923, 171,555 tons 
of ore were treated and there was a Credit at Profit and 
Loss Account of £284,780. In 1924, 336,679 tons of 
ore were treated and there was a Credit at Profit and 
Loss Account of £713,200. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 1925 


The Company has benefited by the increased price of 
lead (now about £40 per ton) but, even with lead at 
420 a ton, good results were obtained in the past, and 
considering the strong financial position of the Com- 
pany, I consider the shares at £5 2s. 6d. undervalued. 
The dividend for 1924 amounted to 65%, but through 
the improving general conditions it is expected that 
industry will see a distinct revival, which in turn, 
should favourably influence the price of base metals. 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND BOLIVIA RAILWAY 


My attention has been drawn to the ordinary stock 
of the Antofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia Railway Company. 
In view of the growing prosperity in the Chilian Nitrate 
industry, the Company’s prospects are bright. The 
improvements during recent years is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures : 


Net Receipts 1921... £293,368 
1922... 616, 186 


The Company operates over 1,254 miles of railway, 
owns all the shares in the Aguas Blancas Railway, and 
also controls the Bolivia Railway Company. Seven per 
cent. was distributed last year on the Ordinary stock 
which can be purchased at 883. This year an interim 
dividend of 3% was paid in November; the final divi- 
dend is payable in June. A larger dividend than 7% is 
being earned, but owing to taxation possibilities a con- 
servative policy is being adopted. The Company is well 
able to meet any such demand, which in no case is 
likely to be excessive. 


ANGLO“PERSIAN 


Last week in these notes I referred to the annual 
meeting of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. In another 
part of the paper a verbatim report was published. 
Owing to a printer’s error, this was headed ‘‘ Anglo- 
American Oil.’’ Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Lid. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Funds £29,522,000. 
Edinburgh : 


Inceme £8,683,000 
64 Princes Street 
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H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


1 
nm. Queen [= 


Kennington Service. 


HOOPER MOTOR CARRIAGES == 


The Distinction obtained in a Hooper Body is the result of Centuries of 
experience in Fine Coachwork. 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


AGENTS FOR ALL LEADING MOTOR CARS. 
Meter-Body-Builders and Ceachbuilders to H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MaRY, Viscountess Lascelles. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. By Royal Warrant H.R.H. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. of appointment. H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 


4.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


t 


= HIS is one of the most remarkable cars we have ever had on test so far as 


its performance goes, and 
motor car on the market. 


in itself probably is quite the most remarkable 
It is entirely free from swing when driven fast 


even on acute corners. Our experience in the course of about 100 miles over 
roads wet and dry, rough and smooth, up test hills and with an open throttle, 


justifies our opening observation. 


Over really rough and broken roads we have 


never travelled in a more comfortable car of its power. The front springing 
almost completely smothered vibration not merely at one speed, which most well- 
sprung cars will do, but at all speeds.”"—The Field, 9-10-24. 


SOLE CONCESSIONNAIRES 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE C0., LTD. 
18 Berkeley Street - London, W.1 


“LAMBDA” 


‘Grams: Curlanath, Piccy, London "Phone: Mayfair 7050 
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Preliminary Announcement. 


The Subscription List will be opened on Monday, the 8th December, and close on or before Wednesday, the 10th December, 1994 


GREEK GOVERNMENT 72 REFUGEE LOAN OF 1994 


Under the Auspices of the League of Nations. 


The proceeds of the Loan will be placed at the disposal of the Refugee Settlement Commission, who will apply the same 
and lands assigned to them by the Greek Government in promoting the establishment of Refugees in productive work upon the 
land or otherwise in Greece. 


The Loan is the direct obligation of the Greek Government and is repayable during a period of not more than 40 years, 


ISSUE OF £7,500,000 


Seven per Cent. Sterling Bonds. 


(Part of a total authorized amount to £12,300,000. The remainder as to £ 2,500,000 will be issued in Athens and the balance 
is reserved for issue in America in Dollars. 


The Loan is under the direct control of the INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL COMMISSION, who have accepted 
definitely and irrevocably the order of the Greek Government to retain the amounts necessary for the payment of the interest 
and amortization of the Loan from 


(a) Specific Revenues expressly assigned to them for the service of this Loan, 
(b) the yearly surplus of other revenues previously assigned to and administered by them. 


In addition the service of the Loan is secured by a first charge on the property and income of the Refugee Settlement 
Commission. 


Official notification that the INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL COMMISSION has undertaken the control of this Loan 
has been communicated to Hambros Bank Limited, under date the 3rd day of December, 1924, by His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


ISSUE PRICE 88 PER CENT. 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


is authorized by the Greek Government to offer for public subscription 47,500,000 of the above Bonds at the price of 88 per cent., 
payable as follows :— 


£5 on application. 
£10 on allotment. 
£20 on 6th January, 1925. 
£25 on 17th February, 1925. 
£28 on 18th March, 1925. 
£88 


Principal and interest on the Bonds will be payable in Sterling, exempt from all Greek Taxes, General and Special, created 
or to be created. 


The Bonds will be to bearer and will be for amounts of £1,000, £500, £100 and £20, and will be furnished with half- 
yearly coupons payable Ist May and 1st November in each year, in sterling by Hambros Bank Limited in London, and by the 
National Bank of Greece in Athens. 


The loan is repayable during a period of not more than 40 years by means of an accumulative Sinking Fund of } per cent. 
per annum to be applied by half-yearly drawings at par, in accordance with a table to be printed on the Bonds, and the first 
drawing thereunder will take place on the Ist day of September,1925, in Athens, at the National Bank of Greece. 


In addition to the above half-yearly drawings, the amortization of the loan will be accelerated by the appropriation to 
redemption of at least 75 per cent. of the repayments of capital made by the refugees to the Refugee Settlement Commission, 
which will be applied half-yearly in redeeming the Bonds of the loan by drawings at par. The first half-yearly appropriation 
to redemption shall be made as soon as such repayments shall equal £10,000 sterling. The last-named drawings will take place 
simultaneously with the ordinary drawings, as funds become available. 


The numbers of all Bonds drawn will be advertised in two London papers. 


The Greek Government reserves the right, on 1st May, 1936, or on any interest date thereafter, to increase the Sinking 
Fund or to pay off at par the whole Loan on giving three months’ previous notice. 


Drawn Bonds will cease to bear interest from the date fixed for redemption. 


Coupons not presented within five years of their due date, and drawn Bonds not presented within thirty years of the date 
fixed for their redemption will be forfeiced. 


Application for the official quotation of the London Issue will be made in due course to the London Stock Exchange. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from HAMBROS BANK LIMITED, 70 Old Broad Street, and at 
3a and 2 London Wall Buildings, and Norway House, 21 Cockspur Street. 
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Meeting 


ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 


SIR CHARLES GREENWAY ON COMPANY’S GREAT 


POTENTIALITIES. 


Tue FirrEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of shareholders in 
this Company was held on the 25th ult. Sir Charles Greenway, 
Bart. (chairman of the Company), presided, and in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said : 

When last I had the pleasure of meeting you I indicated that 
I did not anticipate any improvement in results for the past 
financial year. This anticipation is confirmed by the figures now 
before you. I explained last year some of the adverse factors 
which militated against better results being shown, but one other 
to which I did not then refer was the competition which we have 
experienced in some of the Continental markets in which we 
have established ourselves. In some of these markets “ rate 
wars ’’ have been carried on to an insane extent, but we can 
await the result with perfect equanimity; since for every shilling 
that we lose our competitors must lose two, or more. Taking 
into account these conditions and those previously explained the 
results shown may, I think, be regarded with satisfaction. 

The dividend on the Ordinary Shares which we have recom- 
mended is again 10 per cent. As in the case of the previous year 
the profits shown might have justified a higher rate of dividend, 
but with a view to conserving our financial resources as much 
as possible—in regard to which point I shall have something 
more to say later on—we have ‘again deemed it advisable to 
follow a conservative policy. 

As regards the current year, it is more than ever difficult to 
venture a forecast. Provided, however, that there is no further 
decline in prices, we are hopeful that the current year will show 
a considerable increase in our profits. As to the probable future 
course of prices for petroleum products it is, as I said last year, 
always dangerous to prophesy. At that time it looked as if 
consumption were overtaking production. This would have hap- 
pened had it not been for the bringing in of some new fields in 
the United States, and for the reckless system of drilling obtain- 
ing in that country which results from a large number of com- 

ing producers being able to operate at the same time in one 
field, regardless of the life of the field or of market considerations. 
The combined effect of these causes was—temporarily only, I 
think—to again bring production ahead of consumption. On the 
other hand, there has been an enormous increase all over the 
world in the consumption of petroleum products, sufficient nearly, 
if not quite, to counterbalance the increased production, and 
now that the production of crude has again begun to decline 
there is every reason for believing that, subject to no prolific 
new fields being discovered in the near future, the barometer of 
oil prices has reached its lowest point and that any change will 
be in the “fair weather ” direction. The weakness of prices 
in the United States during the past few months has, I should 
point out, not been due so much to the growth of production as 
compared with consumption, as to the want of sufficient storage 
accommodation, for both crude oil and products, to meet the 
expanding trade, since stocks in that country, relatively to its 
increased consumption and exports show an appreciable decline 
on the figure at which they stood when prices were on a higher 
level. This is, however, a difficulty which is being daily overcome. 

We have now in operation about 700 miles of pipe lines, a large 
portion of them being of 10 ins. or more in diameter; 1,510 
storage tanks situated in various parts of the world, and 382 
boilers in 31 boiler houses. We have nine separate refineries, 
situated in different parts of the world. Among our buildings, 
we have 180 workshops and factories, 4,239 dwelling houses and 
bungalows, 69 blocks of buildings for the accommodation of our 
native staff, and over 1,000 other buildings of a miscellaneous 
description. We have in connexion with our distributing organi- 
zations 685 bulk oil installations, including 48 ocean installations 
(i.e., installations erected at various ports in different parts of the 
world), and 708 subsidiary installations. We provide employment 
for over 50,000 people, including 20,500 of British nationality. 
We have 164 miles of railways, situated in and outside our works, 
71 locomotives, and 3,462 rail tank cars and wagons. We have 
for road transport 1,847 motor-lorries, motor-tractors, and tank 
cars, apart from a large number of horse and mule-drawn 
vehicles. Our fleet now amounts to a total of 333 vessels of all 
descriptions, all fully employed, including 67 tankers, nearly all 
built within the past eight years. To accommodate these vessels, 
and to handle the cargoes they carry, we have built or acquired 
no less than 89 jetties and wharves at the various ports where 
they call. For the carrying on of the different operations of our 
business—producing, refining, storing, and distributing—we have 
had to purchase tens of thousands of acres of land in the various 
countries where these operations are being carried on. We have 
in Persia five hospitals containing 274 beds, eleven British and 
two Indian doctors, and twenty British nurses. I may mention 
that at these hospitals we last year gave free treatment to no 
less than 3,866 in-patients and over 34,000 out-patients. A large 
Proportion of these patients were local Persians not in the employ- 
ment of the Company, and it is needless for me to say that 
this beneficent care of the inhabitants of the country in which 
we are operating has been greatly appreciated by them and has 
been of invaluable assistance to us in our relations with the local 
tribes. In addition, we are contributing liberally to the principal 
Persian Hospital in Teheran. We are also giving financial aid 
to several schools in different parts of Persia with the object of 
educating and training Persians to fill the various capacities for 
which there are openings in the Company’s service. 


The few figures I have quoted will give you some idea of the 
huge organization which we have built up in the thirteen years 
which have elapsed since we first began operations, and it is a 
record of development which, I am confident, has not been 
equalled in the same short space of time by any other concern 
in the commercial history of the world. 

As regards Capital issues we have, as I have already mentioned, 
made an issue during the year of £2,000,000 short-term Notes 
to enable us to pay off the loan we had from our Bankers, and 
beyond this we do not anticipate having to make any further 
new issues in the near future. We are, of course, constantly 
incurring large fresh capital outlay, this being inevitable in 
connexion with a concern which is expanding so largely and 
rapidly as ours, but so far as we can see we shall be able to 
meet this out of revenue until such time as we may find it advis- 
able to extend our production beyond the 5,000,000 ton per annum 
limit for which we have so far been building up our organization. 

With regard to production, I must repeat that I have again 
nothing but good news to give you. In Persia we have again 
considerably extended the area of the proved territory in our 
main fields; at any point of this area we can now put down a 
bore with the practical certainty of tapping a prolific well, and 
the wells from which we have so far been obtaining our produc- 
tion still continue to maintain their large yields. I have heard 
that we have been described as a ‘‘ one-well company.”’ This is 
no doubt due to what I have told you from year to year about 
our now famous F7, which has now given a total yield up to 
date of about 6,000,000 tons, and is still maintaining the same 
high rate of production. But this is only typical of the wells 
we have opened up all over our proved territory, and it has 
already been far surpassed by other wells—e.g., B17, situated 
1% miles from F7, which flows at tthe rate of 18,000 barrels per 
day, or, roughly, 1,000,000 tons per annum. In 1918-19 our 
production was 1,106,415 tons, and in 1923-24 it was 3,714,216 
tons. In the current financial year it should be between 4} and 
434 million tons. (Applause.) 

Outside of the main fields to which I have referred we have 
continued our drilling operations in several parts of Persia with 
a view tto discovering new fields, but so far without much success, 
and several areas which had been favourably reported upon have 
had to be abandoned. On the island of Kishm, however, where 
we had been drilling for some years past, and which we had 
also decided to abandon, we met some months ago with an unex- 
pected flow of oil when the casing was being withdrawn from 
one of the wells. This oil, which has been continuing to flow 
ever since at the rate of between 400 and 1,400 gallons daily, 
is of a very unusual character, being practically nothing but pure 
petrol and kerosene. Though we do not attach much importance 
to this ‘‘ find,’? we are proceeding with our examination of the 
territory in the h of being able to discover the source from 
which this highly infiltrated product has been derived. The 
development of the new area referred to by me in the opening 
part of my remarks is being actively pursued. There is but little 
doubt that in this area we thave proved another valuable field. 
As regards the Argentine, I am very pleased to be able to inform 
you that, notwithstanding my somewhat gloomy predictions of 
last year, we have had some much more favourable developments 
recently. Although the lives of these wells have not been compar- 
able with those in Persia, there is every reason for anticipating 
that we shall be able to produce sufficient oi] in the Argentine 
to justify thoroughly our entry into that country. 

As regards our refineries, the position is, as you have seen 
from the report, entirely satisfactory. At Abadan the difficulties 
to which I referred last year have all been overcome, ard the 
throughput since the close of the last financial year has been at 
tthe rate of over 2,800,000 tons per annum. At Lliandarcy a con- 
siderably larger throughput has been dealt with, and very gratify- 
ing results have been shown, both in the quality of the products 
obtained and in the percentages of yield, and also in the direction 
of reduced working costs. Ac Grangemouth the refinery which 
was being erected by Scottish Oils, Ltd., for dealing with 
Persian crude has been completed and has for some months past 
been in full operation. Here also the results have been of a most 
gratifying character, showing in some respects, owing to the 
lower average temperature and other causes, an improvement 
even on those obtained at Llandarcy. I may mention here that 
the further experience gained at these refineries more than ever 
confirms our anticipations in regard to the great advantages of 
home refining. We can, in fact, now claim that as a result of 
this closer and more scientific attention to refining we produce the 
best and most uniform quality of spirit at present on the market. 
The refinery which was being erected in Australia by our Asso- 
ciated Company in that country—the Commonwealth Oil Re- 
fineries, Ltd.—was completed some months ago, and its products 
have now been introduced on the Australian markets. 

The refineries belonging to our other associated companies call 
for no special comment, but they are all working satisfactorily. 

To come to the last stage of our business—i.c., distributing—I 
am pleased to report that we are making satisfactory progress 
in every direction. The superior quality and unvarying character 
of “B.P.” are getting better appreciated every day, and our 
trade continues to show a steady increase. 

Sir Edward H. Packe, K.B.E., seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously. 
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Effective Publicity 
| 


The classified advertisement columns 
of THe Saturpay REVIEW are an 
effective means of reaching a dis- 
criminating section of the public at a 
low cost. We especially invite readers 
who wish to purchase or dispose of 
articles such as rare editions, antiques, 
objets d’art, etc., etc., to use these 
columns. 


The rate is 1s. per line—minimum 

five lines—and advertisements accom- 

panied by P.O., should reach the 

advertisement manager not later than 
first post on Wednesdays. 


Please note the address: 
THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW, 
9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 


OHH OHS CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
x VISIT THE x — 
Miscell 
M d ll iscé€lianeous 
‘ edici Galleries ¢ 
CHRISTMAS EXHIBITION OF MEDICI PRINTS, GIVE GAY GIFTS 
ARTISTIC BOOKS, STATUARY AND OTHER 
pm BEAUTIFUL THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS. me Special Show of Charming Cards and Calendars at THE 
Also the Medici Cards and Calendars. © 41 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Rd., W.C.1. 
| Ask Catalogue are our notice in the accompanying Chg 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS SENT ON REQUEST 
+ 
Xi 7» GRAFTON STREET, MAYFAIR ¥ HYSICIAN can RECEIVE ELDERLY LADY or GEN. 
4 63, Bold Street, Liverpool * TLEMAN ; mild mental, senile cases ; old-established home ; 
ry 121, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth pm extensive grounds; easy distance London; highest possible 
M Prince's Street, Harrogate & references ; motor kept. Terms from £3 3s. weekly. Write Box 
210, Tue Saturpay Review, 9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2, 
ON 

CAREER THAT PAYS. 


Advertisement writing and 
licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in bo _ 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


TAMMERING permanently cured by course of 10 weeks’ 
treatment, devised by young scientist ; cases intractable to 
previous treatment specially invited to interview. Write Box 
209, SaruRDay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.9, 


IOLINS WANTED.—Messrs. W. E. HILL and SONS, of 

140, New Bond Street, London, one of the oldest fiddle- 

making families of Europe, are Buyers of Violins by the 
celebrated Italian makers. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


UTHORS.—Well-known publisher is prepared to consider 
MSS. Catalogue and particulars free.—‘* Publisher,”’ c/o 
Dawson’s, 118 Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Ils. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 

executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy; 

with carbon, 10d. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 


‘Saturday Review’ 
Competitions 


DEC. 6, 1924 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS. By an Editor. 
Interesting booklet sent free to all who wish to increase 
income by congenial method. It will cell you how average 
men and women can earn money by journalism or story-writing. 
Reveals great opportunities and discloses the best and least 
expensive method of training. 
Write at once to 


THE FLEET STREET INSTITUTE, Dept. A 12, 
12-14, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


B~ Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon BE 


NGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTD., 6, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, INDON, SW. 
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Entertainments 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 


Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (Dec. 8, 9 and 10.) 


“THE FORBIDDEN WAY” 
from Joseph Hergesheimer’s novel ‘‘ Cytherea,” 
starring LEWIS STONE, ALMA RUBENS, 
NORMAN KERRY and IRENE RICH. 


An amusing Comedy 
GALLOPING FISH” 
starring LOUISE FAZENDA, SYDNEY CHAPLIN, 
CHESTER CONKLIN and FORD STERLING. 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (Dec. 11, 12 and 13.) 


“A SOCIETY SCANDAL” 
starring GLORIA SWANSON and ROD LA ROCQUE. 


BUSTER KEATON in a five-reel comedy 
“ SHERLOCK JUNIOR ” 


Lee Moran in “ Hot Air,” and Felix, the Cat, ete. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SEASCALE, 


ARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. Unique postal course : 

How to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert 

guidance, real training. Illustrated booklet free. REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


SCHOOLS. The 19th annual edition of the GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (official book of the Association of 
Headmistresses), now ready. Official information about schools 
(fees, scholarships, etc.), careers., 8s. post free. THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1924 (official book of the Head- 
masters’ Conference), lls. 3d. post free. Of all booksellers or 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS The Year Book Press Ltd., 31 
Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


(Gscio and BOYS’ EDUCATION—THE GREAT PUBLIC 


ENERAL INFORMATION BUREAU.—A Postal Service 

providing reliable information on many subjects, trivial, 

practical and serious. Write, enclosing stamp, to G. I. B., 
Basil Street Hotel, S.W.1. 


TUITION BY POST 


In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


Shipping 


Pp and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,~ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Frei¢ht or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., E.C. g. 
LL, Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Levuenhali Street, London, 8. 


“Facts are stubborn things ” 


DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for all 
risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Publishers’ Remainders form ideal Christmas Gifts. All 

NEW and CLEAN as published and offered at BARGAIN 

PRICES. Write for Christmas Catalogue. WILLIAM 

GLAISHER LTD. (Booksellers since 1852), 265, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


HE a NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘‘ WORCESTER,” 
Off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Established 1862, 


Chairman: Right Hon. Lorp Incucarz, G.C.M.G., etc. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon. Sir E. FREMANTLE, 


For the training of Seen intending to become Officers 
in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training counts as 
one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets. 

Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms. 

Appointments as Midshipmen granted by the Admiralty 
in the R.N. (under a special scheme of entry), also in the 
R.N.R. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply— 

THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Country Houses 


W ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 


BARONS COURT. 
Country Winter Residence in two acres ground. Billiards, cards, 
dancing, etc. Central heating. Constant hot water supply. 
Special terms to iva gentlemen. Tel. No. 404 Southend. 


YACHTING MONTHLY 
DECEMBER ISSUE 
Now On Sale 


Price 2/- 


A Wonderful Restorative ! 
ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 


Dr. Gautier's Famous Capsules for 
WEAKNESS and NERVOUSNESS 
A sure remedy for General _ Weakness, Loss of Nerve Power, effect- 
ually restores Vitality and S acts results of Overwork, 
Loss of Energy, etc. A Wonderful Specific for both Men _— Women. 
The SUPER NERVE TONIC. Price 3/- and 5/- per box. Extra 


strong 12/- per box, post free. FREE SAMPLE, together with full 
particuiars and booklet, sent Post Free. 


WRITE AT ONCE 10 


S. SEYMOUR (Dept. 15), 
47, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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WHITE’ 
WHISKY 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., are in the predominant 
and unrivalled position of holding the largest stocks of Old Matured 
Scotch Whisky. 


This guarantees unvarying quality of Blend and incomparable 
Superiority. 


Special packings, designed to meet the requirements for Christmas 
Presents, are now available. 


The prices are as follows :— 


IN CASES OF ROYAL HOUSEHOLD BLACK & WHITE 
12 Bottles “£8 2s. Od. £7 10s. Od. 
~~ £4 Is. Od. £3 15s. Od. 
im £2 Os. 6d. £1 17s. 6d. 
6 Half Bottles ee £1 19s. Od. 


Enquire from your Wine Merchant, who has supplies. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD. 


26 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 1 
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